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Book the first. 
XIII. 


MAY’S BIRTHDAY. 


Very pleasant to be nineteen, as many of my fair readers 
must have experienced. Especially pleasant to a lovely girl full 
of health and spirit—no anh on her past existence, and a bright 
future before her. 

She who could now count nineteen springs arose betimes on 
that bright auspicious morn—for everything seemed to smile on 
her—and arraying herself in white, descended to the house- 
= room to bid her good morrow, before going out into the 
garden. 

A very nice little parlour indeed. Tastefully furnished, and 
well provided with cupboards and store-closets. 

Mrs. Sutton was by herself, busily occupied in preparations for 
the day, but she discontinued her task as May came in, and 
embracing her with more than her usual warmth, offered her 
every good wish proper to the occasion. 

Rarely was the housekeeper so demonstrative. Gazing fondly 
in May’s fair face, and still holding her in her arms, she 
exclaimed, 

“ How well you are looking on your birthday, dear. Ah!” 
she added, vainly trying to repress a sigh, “I wish I had a heart 
as light as yours. I once had—though not at nineteen. My 
morn of life was soon overcast. All good angels guard you, 
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dear! May you long continue as blithe and free from care as 
you are now!” ' 

May was sensibly moved by the housekeeper’s evident emotion, 
but Mrs. Sutton speedily recovered her usual serenity. 

“T have a little present for you, dear,” she said. “It is of 
slight value, but I hope you will accept it as a token of your old 
nurse’s affection. Wear this for my sake.” 

And she gave her the emerald ring. . 

Thanking her with effusion, May told her, as she put the ring 
on her taper finger, that nothing could have pleased her better 
than the gift, = oh that she would always wear it. 7 

“ Always, dear?” 

“ Always,” replied May, earnestly. “And now, dear Sutton,” 
she continued, taking a chair, “I have something to say to you.” 

First closing the door, the housekeeper sat down beside her, 
putting on a look calculated to invite confidence. 

She understood at once the nature of the communication about 
to be made to her, when May mentioned—not without a blush— 
that Lady Richborough and Sir Charles Ilminster were coming 
over to Hazlemere in the course of the morning. 

“Merely to offer you compliments and good wishes, I pre- 
sume ?” observed Mrs. Sutton. 

“Not exactly. I dare say they are quite ignorant that it is 
my birthday.” 

“ Perhaps, then, Sir Charles may be coming for an answer to 
a certain letter which he sent yesterday.” And she added, with a 
smile, “ A little bird has told me all about it, you see, dear.” 

“ That little bird tells you everything, Sutton.” 

“Your mamma told me this, because she knows how much I 
am interested in all that concerns you, dear. Well, what is the 
answer to be? Have you made up your mind ?” 

“Not yet,” replied May, shaking her head. “That is why I 
desire to consult you. I know you will give me good advice.” 

“ That I will, darling—the best in my power. The offer requires 
consideration.” 


“Mamma declares it requires no consideration. I am not of 
her opinion.” 

“Nor I. But I mean that such an offer ought not to be hastily 
rejected. Would you not like to be Lady Ilminster?” 

“A title does not dazzle me, Sutton.” 

“But Sir Charles has many recommendations besides his high 
position. He is a perfect gentleman—distinguished in appear- 
ance and manner. I saw him yesterday, and thought so. What 
is your objection to him ?” she asked, regarding her fixedly. 

“T have really no objection to make to him—except that he 


does not interest me. Frankly, Sutton, I do not think I could 
ever love him.” 
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Much relieved by this avowal, but carefully dissembling her 
satisfaction, the housekeeper rejoined, “If such is your firm 
determination, dear, you will do well to decline Sir Charles’s 
offer. Otherwise, you will run the risk of entailing unhappiness 
on yourself and on him. Mutual affection I hold to be an indis- 

nsable ingredient in married life.” 

“You are right, Sutton,” observed May, completely duped by 
her artful counsellor. “The risk is unnecessary, since I am per- 
fectly happy as I am.” 

“ Well, I cannot but applaud your determination, though I 
own I am surprised at it. Rank has generally an irresistible 
attraction to our sex. And now, since Sir Charles is disposed of, 
may I venture to say a word in favour of some one else—of one 
who professes to love you dearly ?” 

“1 guess what is coming,” cried May, smiling. “ But proceed.” 

“Your cousin Oswald unbosomed himself to me as we drove to 
the station, and told me what you had said to him. But I fancied 
on second thoughts you might change your mind. May I con- 
sole the poor young gentleman? May i give him a hope ?” 

May ek her head. 

“He had his final answer yesterday,” she remarked. 

“Then I am to understand that your heart is quite dis- 
engaged? Look me in the face, and tell me so—if you can.” 

“T can, Sutton. ‘My heart is my own, as the song says,” 
cried May, fixing her clear truthful eyes upon her as she spoke. 
“Take this assurance also: I will never wed any man “didi I 
love him.” 

Mrs. Sutton smiled approval, and reflected for a moment. A 
favourable opportunity seemed to have occurred for bringing up 
Hilary St. Ives, and she determined not to let it slip. 

Somewhat changing her manner, she vonnileed “ Laugh, if 
on please, at what I am going to say to you, dear—laugh, but 
isten. While I was nursing the young gentleman who has been 
80 ap ad cy under my care, a singular idea occurred to 
me, and 1 have not been able to divest myself of it since. 
Possibly his good looks—he is extremely. good-looking, dear— 
may have prompted the notion. At any rate, it came into my 
head.” 

Pleased to find her listener’s curiosity excited, she went on, 
after a well-calculated pause : | 

“Fate, I thought to myself, must have brought him here for 
a special purpose. What can the purpose be? ‘The answer 
came immediately. He must be destined for May.” 

Great was the young lady’s surprise. Throwing herself back 
in her chair, she laughed aloud. “For me!” she exclaimed. 
“Did you say for me, Sutton ?” 
“For you, dear,” replied the housekeeper, in no way discon- 
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certed. Such was the idea that forced itself upon me. There 
is such a thing as destiny.” 

“There may be,” replied Moy. still la hing. “ But mine is 
not mixed up with that of Mr. Hilary St. Ives.” 

With affected gravity, though she could scarcely maintain a 
serious countenance, he then added, “Are you quite sure, 
Sutton, that the whole affair is not a contrivance of your own to 
get this young man into the house? -It looks very, very sus- 

icious.” 
: “ I bring him here!” ejaculated the housekeeper, petrified by 
the accusation. “ What next? If there has been a plot, your 
papa and Mr. Oswald have been the chief actors in it, and I don’t 
think you will suspect them.” 

“Neither do I suspect you, you dear, kind, absurd creature. 
Don’t you perceive { was only jesting? You deserve to be 
laughed at for your folly. Mamma is —_ as silly. She raves 
about this young man’s good looks. He seems to have turned 
both your foolish heads. But don’t say a word more in his praise 
I beg of you, or I shall positively dishke him, and I don’t desire 
to do that. By-the-by, 1s he coming down to breakfast ?” 

“T believe so. I have heard nothing to the contrary. He 
wished to be called early, and Boston has gone up to his room 
some time ago.” 

“That reminds me you will have to change his room to-day, 
eee is coming.” 

“Yes, I mean to give him the little bachelor’s room, next to 
Mr. Oswald’s. It looks upon the garden, and will suit him to a 
T. Perhaps you will assert next that I have invited him to 
stay, in pursuance of my deeply-laid scheme.” 

“No, I won't, dear Sutton, for I am aware it was mamma who 
asked him. Forgive me for teazing you. You must not be cross 
with your little pet on her birthday. Come with me to the 
garden.” 

“Not just now,” replied the housekeeper, rising, as if with the 
intention of resuming her work. “I’ve a great deal to do.” 

“ Nay, you shall come, or I shall think you really angry. I'll 
gather you the prettiest nosegay possible in return for the ring.” 

Mrs. Sutton yielded. Indeed, she required very little persua- 
sion. So they went into the garden together. : 

The gardens and grounds at Hazlemere were tolerably large— 
large enough, at all events, to require the attention of three or 
four gardeners, besides extra hands. Laid out in the landscape 
style by a ay of Payne Knight, they were extremely well 
kept, for Mr. Radcliffe spared no expense upon his place. 
He had plenty of “glass,” and his head-gardener, Kenneth 
M‘Donald, a Scotsman, as his name imported, had won no end 
of prizes for grapes and pineapples. Magnificent were the 
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show peaches and nectarines—superb the strawberries grown 
by Kenneth M‘Donald, gardener to Theobald Radcliffe, Esq., of 

azlemere. Our business, however, is not with the produce of 
the gardens, but with the gardens themselves, of which we must 
attempt to give the reader some slight notion. 

A broad terrace, or rather platform, artificially raised several 
feet above the lawn, extended in front of the house, and led on past 
arabesque parterres, embroidered with box, and filled with flowers 
and dwarf flowering shrubs, towards an inclosure latticed with 
wire, and appropriated to gold and silver pheasants and ring- 
doves. Further on were the greenhouse and hothouses. A splen- 
did wistaria, a couple of fine magnolias—one of which, a “ con- 

icua,” was in full flower—-with roses and jasmines, covered the 
walls near the terrace. 

A flight of stone steps led down to another broad gravel 
walk which followed the course of the terrace, and opened upon 
the smooth-shaven lawn, or rather series of lawns. Near the 
house the ground was level, but further on it sloped gently down 
to a small but well-timbered park, from which it was only divided 
by iron hurdles. The lawns were interspersed with scattered 
trees, clumps of rhododendrons, which grew to great size, and 
other early flowering shrubs, with countless beds of roses, Plea- 
sant walks led to pleasant spots, disclosing fresh beauties at 
every turn—a summer-house half hidden in a bosquet—a rustic 
bench beneath a spreading tree. Nothing was neglected, A 
large green patch of smoothest turf, flat as a billiard-table, served 
the double purpose of a bowling-green and a ground for croquet. 
A long shady walk brought you to the coppices skirting the 
park. Another walk led through the intricacies of a thicket to 
a sequestered glen, abounding in heaths, ferns, and alpine 
plants, and where an abundant spring, gushing forth amid the 
rocks, immediately formed a rivulet. At the end of the ravine 
was the miniature lake, whence Mr, Radcliffe’s residence de- 
rived its name. : 

Returning from this sequestered glen to the sunshiny terrace 
from which we have strayed, we shall find, on casting our eyes 
around, that it commands a diversified country, wild and heathy 
in parts, but generally well cultivated, covered for the most} part 
with timber, and embellished by many a stately mansion. On 
the left the prospect is bounded by the North Downs—on the 
right by a lower range of chalk hills. 

But let us confine ourselves to Hazlemere. We need not search 
elsewhere for beauty. It lies before us. Gardens and pleasure 
grounds alike are charming, and could not be seen in greater 
perfection than on this enchanting May morning, when the 
smooth lawns are flooded with sunshine, when the air is filled 
with the perfume of flowers, and the groves are vocal with 
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melody. The blackbird and the speckled thrush venture near 
us, plainly manifesting by their tameness how kindly treated 
they are by the fair young mistress of Hazlemere, whose natal 
day we celebrate. Poets—the greatest of poets—have sung the 
delights of May Day morn; but Milton himself never hymned 
a 7 morn more exquisite. 

On issuing forth upon the terrace, May and her companion 
stood still to inhale the balmy odours arising from the flower-beds, 
and listen to the choristers in the groves. Both were enraptured 
by the beauty of the day. May felt joyous as the morn itself ; - 
and even Mrs. Sutton, exhilarated by the genial influences, was 
able for the moment to cast off her cares. 

“Look, Sutton, here come my pretty pets to bid me good 
morrow,” cried May, as a pair of blackbirds ran along the lawn 
as if to greet her. 

Other birds followed. and after properly rewarding the atten- 
tions of her feathered favourites, May proceeded to gather thie 
promised nosegay for the housekeepers They then descended to 
the lawn, and took their way towards some distant parterres, 
where M‘Donald and another gardener were engaged in filling a 
basket with flowers for the decoration of the breakfast-table. The 
lovely queen of the féte was attended in her march across the 
velvet turf by her faithful blackbirds and thrushes. M‘Donald, 
a -looking man with a fiery-red beard, took off his cap as 
she approached, and in his racy Doric, and with a heartiness 
that bespoke sincerity, offered her his best wishes on the occa- 
sion. The basket being nearly full, he asked if he should take 
it to the house. Mrs. Sutton bade him do so, giving him at the 
same time some directions as to the arrangement of the flowers. 
She also reminded him that he and the under-gardener were 
expected at dinner in the servants’ hall, where they would have 
an opportunity of drinking the health of their young mistress. 

Just as the gardener was departing, May inquired if he had 
seen her cousin, and M‘Donald rejoined that Mr. Oswald had 
been there not ten minutes ago, but had gone down towards the 
lake to smoke a cigar, and give Neptune a swim. 

M‘Donald and his man then took the basket and proceeded 
towards the house, while May and the housekeeper walked on in 
the opposite direction. 

They were chatting together near a rose-bed, when May 
chanced to turn her head, and perceived M‘Donald coming 
back. He was supporting a tall young man, who walked rather 
feebly, and who certainly could not’ have got so far without the 
aid of the gardener’s strong arm. 


In this young man she had no difficulty in recognising Hilary 
St. Ives. 











XIV. 


HILARY’S STORY. 


HILary, it appeared, had seen them from his chamber window, 
which commanded the terrace and lawn, and unable to resist the 
impulse that prompted him to join them, hastily completed his 
toilet, and made his way to the garden. When he gained the 
terrace they were gone, but perceiving them at a distance, he was 
moving slowly in that direction, when M‘Donald came up, and 
noting his debility, at once offered him his arm, Naturally, the 

ardener was aware of the circumstances under which Hilary 
had been brought to the house, and as they walked along he ex- 
ressed his satisfaction at the young man’s recovery. He also 
thought it right to communicate the fact that it was Miss May’s 
birthday, adding, “She is the bonniest young leddy in all Eng- 
land, and as “4 and kind-hairted as she is bonnie.” 
E. “ Why, I declare, there is Mr. St. Ives,” cried May, on seeing 

m. 

“Yes, ’tis he, sure enough,” rejoined the housekeeper. And 
though secretly pleased, she added, “ How very foolish of him to 
venture forth in this way. I must scold him. He quite mis- 
calculates his strength.” 

“Yes, he seems very feeble. Go to him, Sutton.” 

The housekeeper immediately hurried forward, while May fol- 
lowed more leisurely. 

As Mrs. Sutton came up, M‘Donald felt that his services were 
no longer needed, and, touching his cap, he retired. 

The housekeeper blamed her patient for coming out without 
her permission, but her looks belied her words, and showed she 
was not much displeased. 

“TI merely wished to pay my respects to Miss Radcliffe,” ob- 
served Hilary, in a deprecatory tone. “ May I beg you to present 
me to her?” 

Mrs. Sutton smiled graciously, and, giving him her arm, led 
him towards the young lady, who had stopped at a short distance 
from them. 

_ As they slowly advanced, May had an opportunity of scru- 
tinising the young man’s appearance, and she mentally admitted 
that her mother’s and Mrs. Sutton’s praises of his good looks 
were not undeserved. He was still very pale, ak evidently 
suffering from the effects of the injuries he had received, but 
this expression was calculated to excite sympathy. 
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On his part, ae oo sensations hitherto unknown 
to him. Dazzled by May’s beauty, he scarcely dared to raise his 
eyes towards her, and trembled at the thought of entering into 
her presence. His emotion became so great that he was obliged to 
halt for a moment, and May, attributing the pause to increased 
debility, stepped quickly forward, and in a few kind and sympa- 
thetic words expressed her concern. 

Her accents vibrated through Hilary’s frame, and made the 
blood rush to his heart, tending to heighten his confusion ; but 
her gentle looks soon reassured him. Thanking her for the 
interest she displayed in his condition, he assured her he was 
better, and forced a smile to corroborate his words. Mrs. Sutton, 
who watched them both narrowly, then introduced him to the 
young lady, and the ice being now fairly broken, he quickly 
recovered his self-possession, and was able to converse in a 
manner that left the anxious housekeeper no doubt as to the im- 
pression he was likely to produce. Decidedly May was pleased 
with his manner. Nor did the interest with which @ had at first 
inspired her at all decrease on further acquaintance with him. 
The few words in which he besought her to accept his best wishes 
were appropriate and earnest, and he was lavish in his expressions 
of gratitude for the extraordinary kindness and consideration 
shown him since his arrival at Hazlemere. 

After stating that the misadventure that had occurred to 
him, combined with the loss of his papers, had upset all his 
plans, he added, with some little gallantry, that he could not 
regret it. At Mrs. Sutton’s suggestion they proceeded to a rustic 
bench beneath a tree, where they all sat down, and the discourse 
continued. Encouraged by his manner, May ventured to ask 
him a few questions about himself, to which he replied with great 
frankness. 

“T am afraid I shall sink very much in your esteem, Miss 
Radcliffe, when you learn my history,” he said; “ but it is only 
proper you should be made acquainted with it. Do not be 
startled if I am obliged to confess that I do not know my origin. 
I am not even certain that the name I bear is my rightful one. 
A mystery hangs over my birth, which I had hoped to unravel, 
but which may now be never cleared up since those papers are 
gone. With them I fear I have lost all chance of penetrating 
the secret.” 

“Since the papers were in your own possession, what prevented 
you from referring to them, and -aseertaining the secret?” in- 
quired May. 

“The packet was entrusted to me on the express condition that 
it should not be opened, except in the presence of a person whom 
I was to meet at a certain place and at a certain hour in London. 
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With his permission—and his permission only—were the seals to 
be broken. The packet is irrecoverably lost, and the time of 
meeting has long since past.” ! 

“ And you faithfully observed your engagement?” remarked 
May. “Had I been.in your place, I do not think I could have 
resisted the temptation to open the packet. What say you, 
Sutton?” 

“T think Mr. St. Ives deserves great credit for his forbear- 


” 


ance,” rejoined the housekeeper. “ Few persons would have 
acted so well.” 

“Having given my promise, I could not violate it,” said 
Hilary. 

“ But you know the name of the person whom you were to 
meet in London, and though you failed in the appointment, owin 
to unforeseen circumstances, you can still find him?” observe 
May. 

a I am entirely unacquainted with his name or address,” replied 
Hilary. ‘The person was carefully described to me. The place 
of rendezvous was St. James’s Park. Had I met him and satisfied 
him, I have reason to believe that a new career would have been 
opened to me, which might have led eventually to fortune. At 
my rate,” he added, in a sombre tone, “ I should have learnt who 

am.” 

After a moment’s pause he continued : 

“T fear you will despise me, Miss Radcliffe, after the dis- 
closure I have just made to you, but I could not allow you to re- 
main in ignorance of my exact position, and I beg you will 
explain it to Mrs. Radcliffe and your father. Say that I ama 
mere nameless adventurer—I am really nothing more—whom 
chance has brought beneath their roof, and that I am prepared 
to quit it at once, should they desire me to do so, full of gratitude 
for their kindness. My history may be summed up in a few 
words. Its details would have little interést-for you. That I 
have been abandoned by my parents is certain—from what 
causes I can only conjecture.” 

Mrs. Sutton, who had become deathly pale during his recital, 
averted her gaze as he looked at her. 

“T know nothing but what has been told me. Those who had 
charge of me stated that my mother was dead, but that my father 
was living and in India. isons, I should never be allowed to 
see him or learn his name. In other words, I was given plainly 
to understand that he would never acknowledge me.” 

“ But you were not utterly abandoned?” cried May, in a com- 
passionate tone. “I will not think so badly of human nature as 
to suppose so.” 

“No. In some respects I have had no reason to complain. 
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Money was regularly sent for my maintenance and education, 
and the amount was increased, as occasion required. Mr. and 
Mrs. Courtenay, the persons with whom I was placed, dwelt 
in Exeter, near the gouth Gate. They were perfectly faith- 
ful to their trust. At no time, however closely questioned, 
would they reveal by whom the allowance was made. Perhaps 
they were kept in ignorance themselves. 

“The Courtenays were very respectable people, not in a very 
exalted station in society, but tolerably well to do, and strictly 
honest. They had no family, and treated me with almost 

ental affection. Indeed, in my earlier years I looked upon 
myself as their son. I was educated at a public school in the 
city. Mr. Courtenay, who had my welfare at heart, wished me to 
take a situation, which he would readily have procured me. But 
business did not suit me. By this time I had become acquainted 
with my position. Believing myself to be a gentleman born, 
I determined to do nothing inconsistent with the character of a 
gentleman. I have since seen the absurdity of my notions, and 
regret that I did not follow Mr. Courtenay’s advice. But I was 
then a hot-headed boy. I became restless and dissatisfied, and, 
not knowing what to do with me, Mr. Courtenay supplied me 
with funds to go abroad; glad, I make no doubt, to get rid of 
me, for with my foolish fancies and pretensions, I must have been 
a sad trouble to him. 

“T spent three years in various parts of France—chiefly at 
Toulouse, Tarascon, and other towns near the Pyrenees, where I 
could live cheaply. I ought to have mentioned that 1 was always 
fond of drawing, and have some little talent in that line, which I 
now began to cultivate assiduously. {I turned artist. My sketehes 
of picturesque scenes among the Pyrenees, with groups of 
peasantry, were sufficiently admired to sell. 

“I next proceeded to Paris, intending to establish myself there 
as a professional artist, and I might have succeeded in my design, 
for I had no lack of encouragement, if my unlucky pride had not 
stood in my way. I could not stoop to certain things that are 
indispensable to success. 

. Quitting Paris in disgust—disgusted with myself I ought to 
say—I went to the Channel Islands, where I lingered for some 
months pursuing my avocations, and then returned to England. 
Resting at Southampton for a couple of weeks, I crossed over to 
Ringwood, and occupied myself in sketching the romantic 
scenery in the neighbourhood of that town. 

“During this time I had communicated with Mr. Courtenay, 
and he came over to Ringwood to see me, bringing with him the 
all-important pogne of which I have been unluckily deprived. 
He gave me the instructions which I have recapitulated to you, 
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and I at last promised myself a solution of the mystery that has 
hitherto hung over my birth. You know how I have been dis- 
appointed. ‘However, let that pass. I must finish bee tale. 

“Being a good pedestrian, I determined to proceed to London 
on foot. To accomplish this without hindrance, I consigned m 
luggage and portfolios to Mr. Courtenay. I allowed myse 
three days for the walk. On the fourth day I undertook to be in 
St. James’s Park at the hour appointed. You know the rest.” 

May had listened to his narration with an interest which she 
did not care to dissemble. A slight melancholy in the tone of his 
voice touched her feelings, while the romantic cast of his counte- 
nance harmonised with the account he gave of himself. She 
seemed to understand him better now she knew he was an artist. 

“ My pride would not allow me to make this confession te your 
mother,” he said; “and I therefore returned somewhat evasive 
answers to her questions. But to you, Miss Radcliffe, I would 
not appear other than I am—a poor nameless artist.” 

" What better can you be than an artist?” she cried, with an 
enthusiasm that charmed him. “ And you will soon win a 
name. Do not relinquish your career.” 

“J will not since you enjoin me to pursue it.” 

“T have no right to give you any advice,” she said, blushing 
deeply, and feeling she had gone too far; “but if you possess 
the genius for which I give you credit, you ought not to be 
diverted by any consideration from the path which is plainly 
pointed out to you, and which may lead to renown. Hereafter, 
the misfortune that has just occurred to you will appear as 
nothing.” 

“T have already said that I do not regard the occurrence as a 
misfortune. How can I feel otherwise than elated by the en- 
couragement you deign to give me. If I rise in my profession 
to the height you have assigned me, I shall date my success 
from this day.” 

The words were uttered with so much: fervour, and ac- 
companied by a look expressing such profound homage, that 
May almost involuntarily cast down her eyes. 

Mrs. Sutton, who had listened to what had passed, with deep 
but repressed emotion, now deemed it necessary to interpose, and 
after a few remarks upon the singularity of Hilary’s story, said, 

“ Excuse the liberty I am about to take in putting a question, 
but I observe that you wear a signet ring with a coat of arms 
engraved on it. Whose are the arms?” 

“T cannot tell you. ‘The ring was given me the other day by 
Mr. Courtenay, but without any explanation. He charged me te 
show it to the gentleman who was to meet me in St. James's 
Park, in proof of my identity.” 
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Money was regularly sent for my maintenance and education, - 
and the amount was increased, as occasion required. Mr. and 
Mrs. Courtenay, the persons with whom I was placed, dwelt 
in Exeter, near the gouth Gate. They were perfectly faith- 
ful to their trust. At no time, however closely questioned, 
would they reveal by whom the allowance was made. Perhaps 
they were kept in ignorance themselves. 

“The Courtenays were very respectable people, not in a very 
exalted station in society, but tolerably well to do, and strictly 
honest. They had no family, and treated me with almost 

ental affection. Indeed, in my earlier years I looked upon 
myself as their son. I was educated at a public school in the 
city. Mr. Courtenay, who had my welfare at heart, wished me to 
take a situation, which he would readily have procured me. But 
business did not suit me. By this time I had become acquainted 
with my position. Believing myself to be a gentleman born, 
I determined to do nothing inconsistent with the character of a 
gentleman. I have since seen the absurdity of my notions, and 
regret that I did not follow Mr. Courtenay’s advice. But I was 
then a hot-headed boy. I became restless and dissatisfied, and, 
not knowing what to do with me, Mr. Courtenay supplied me 
with funds to go abroad; glad, I make no doubt, to get rid of 
me, for with my foolish fancies and pretensions, I must have been 
a sad trouble to him. 

“T spent three years in various parts of France—chiefly at 
Toulouse, ‘Tarascon, and other towns near the Pyrenees, where I 
could live cheaply. I ought to have mentioned that 1 was always 
fond of drawing, and have some little talent in that line, which I 
now began to cultivate assiduously. {I turned artist. My sketehes 
of picturesque scenes among the Pyrenees, with groups of 
peasantry, were sufficiently admired to sell. | 

“I next proceeded to Paris, intending to establish myself there 
as a professional artist, and 1 might have succeeded in my design, 
for I had no lack of encouragement, if my unlucky pride had not 
stood in my way. I could not stoop to certain things that are 
indispensable to success. 

. Onitting Paris in disgust—disgusted with myself I ought to 
say—I went to the Channel Islands, where I lingered for some 
months pursuing my avocations, and then returned to England. 
Resting at Southampton for a couple of weeks, I crossed over to 
Ringwood, and occupied myself in sketching the romantic 
scenery in the neighbourhood of that town. 

“During this time I had communicated with Mr. Courtenay, 
and he came over to Ringwood to see me, bringing with him the 
all-important packet of which I have been unluckily deprived. 
He gave me the instructions which I have recapitulated to you, 
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and I at last promised myself a solution of the mystery that has 
hitherto hung over my birth. You know how I have been dis- 
appointed. However, let that pass. I must finish my tale. 

“Being a good pedestrian, I determined to proceed to London 
on foot. To accomplish this without hindrance, I consigned m 
luggage and portfolios to Mr. Courtenay. I allowed myself 
three days for the walk. On the fourth day I undertook to be in 
St. James’s Park at the hour appointed. You know the rest.” 

May had listened to his narration with an interest which she 
did not care to dissemble. A slight melancholy in the tone of his 
voice touched her feelings, while the romantic cast of his counte- 
nance harmonised with the account he gave of himself. She 
seemed to understand him better now she knew he was an artist. 

“ My pride would not allow me to make this confession te your 
mother,” he said; “and I therefore returned somewhat evasive 
answers to her questions. But to you, Miss Radcliffe, I would 
not appear other than I am—a poor nameless artist.” 

“What better can you be than an artist?” she cried, with an 
enthusiasm that charmed him. “ And you will soon win a 
name. Do not relinquish your career.” 

“J will not since you enjoin me to pursue it.” 

“T have no right to give you any advice,” she said, blushing 
deeply, and feeling she had gone too far; “but if you possess 
the genius for which I give you credit, you ought not to be 
diverted by any consideration from the path which is plainly 
pointed out to you, and which may lead to renown. Hereafter, 
the misfortune that has just occurred to you will appear as 
nothing.” 

“T have already said that I do not regard the occurrence as a 
misfortune. How can I feel otherwise than elated by the en- 
couragement you deign to give me. If I rise in my profession 
to the height you have assigned me, I shall date my success 
from this day.” 

The words were uttered with so much fervour, and ac- 
companied by a look expressing such profound homage, that 
May almost involuntarily cast down her eyes. 

Mrs. Sutton, who had listened to what had passed, with deep 
but repressed emotion, now deemed it necessary to interpose, and 
after a few remarks upon the singularity of Hilary’s story, said, 

“ Excuse the liberty I am about to take in putting a question, 
but I observe that you wear a signet ring with a coat of arms 
engraved on it. Whose are the arms?” 

“T cannot tell you. ‘The ring was given me the other day by 
Mr. Courtenay, but without any explanation. He charged me te 
show it to the gentleman who was to meet me in St. James's 
Park, in proof of my identity.” 
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May uttered an exclamation of surprise, and asked to look at 

the He took it off to show it her. 

wy ay just returned it to him, after a moment’s examination 
of the armorial bearings, when Boston, the valet, was seen 
advancing towards them. He was the bearer of some letters, 
three or - of which he delivered to May, and then to Hilary’s 
great surprise, handed one to him. 

“For me!” exclaimed the young man. “Impossible! who 
can know that I am here ?” , 

Boston smiled. He could offer no explanation. It was a 
registered letter, and with it was a small slip of paper, which 
Hilary signed with a pencil, and the valet departed. 

The young man gazed in astonishment at the letter. It was 
unquestionably addressed to himself, in bold masculine characters 

—Hilary St. Ives, Esq.—with Theobald Radcliffe, Esq., Hazle- 
mere House, Wootton, Surrey. His astonishment, however, was 
increased in a tenfold degree, when, after bowing to May, he 
opened the letter, and perceiv od its contents. 

“ Bank notes!” he ejaculated, scarcely able to credit his senses. 
“ Bank notes to the amount of five hundred pounds! I must 
surely be dreaming.” 

“ No, I will answer for it you are awake,” cried May, who was 
almost equally surprised. “I can see the bank notes plainly 
myself.” 

Mrs. Sutton, who had risen from her seat, under the pretence 
of gathering a flower, now returned, feigning quite as much 
astonishment as the others. 

“This letter may afford some explanation,” cried Hilary. 

And he read aloud as follows : 

“The friend who watches over you has heard of the disaster 
that has befallen you. Do not be downcast. All will be 
well. The enclosed, remittance of five hundred pounds is made 
that you may not be inconvenienced in regard to money. You 
shall have more, should you require it. You will hear again 
from me before ‘long. Meantime, a supply of wearing apparel 
and other necessaries will be sent you.” 

“ Have you ever heard from the writer of that letter before ?” 
asked Mrs. Sutton, in the most natural manner imaginable. 

“ Never,” he replied. “I do not know the handwriting. It is 

certainly not Mr. Courtenay’s.” 

“You are not neglected, you see,” cried May. “ What an 
extraordinary circumstance ! 

«6 Extraordinary indeed !” pe Sec x “ But by no means 
disagreeable. I never had so much money before.” 

They were still talking the matter over when Boston rea peared, 
and informed Hilary that a large chest had just arrived for him. 
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“ Another wonder!” he exclaimed. 

“ Of course it contains the wearing apparel and other things 
mentioned in the letter,” observed May. 

“No doubt,” observed Mrs, Sutton. “ Let the chest be taken 
to the room next to Mr. Oswald’s,” she added to Boston. 

And the valet again departed. 


XV. 


THE SKETCH. 


SECRETLY delighted with the success of her scheme, and equally 
well pleased with the favourable impression which she saw Hilary 
had produced on her young lady, Mrs. Sutton declared she could 
not remain out a moment longer, as she had a great deal to do. 
On this hint May immediately rose to accompany her, and Hilar 
rose likewise, having first secured his letter with its valuable 
contents. The housekeeper was just about to offer him her arm 
when they were arrested by the a oven voice of Oswald, who was 
hastening towards them, and came up the next moment. He was 
attended by Neptune, the water-spaniel, whose dripping coat 
showed he had been in the lake. . Mrs. Sutton wialled herself of 
this opportunity to escape, and with a glance at May hurried 
vote the house. Neptune bounded towards his young mis- 
tress, and barked Toe as if offering hera greeting. A slight 
feeling of jealousy was awakened in Oswald’s bosom when he 
re Hilary. However, he nodded good naturedly to him, 
yut addressed himself in the first instance to May, as in duty 
bound. 

“Good morrow, fair coz,” he cried. “If I were a poet I 
would have prepared a sonnet for the occasion, but as I have 
no talent in that line, you must accept my good wishes clothed 
in the plainest prose.” 

May thanked him, but told him she had expected to find him 
in the garden when she first came out. 

“Do not suppose I have missed you,” she added, “I have 
been very much interested by some details which Mr. St. Ives 
has been giving me of his history. Are you aware he is an 
artist ?” 

“ An artist !” cried Oswald, looking at the young man with an 
undefinable expression. “ Perhaps I ought to have guessed it, but 
I really did not—an artist, eh ?” 

“Yes, an artist, though not a very distinguished one,” replied 
Hilary, bowing. 

“You know how fond I am of drawing, Oswald,” cried Mav. 
“Mr. St. Ives must give me a few lessons.” 
2p2 
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The young man said he should be charmed to do so. “But 
I suspect you have very little to learn from me, Miss Radcliffe,” 
he added. : 

“By Jove, you are right,” cried Oswald, laughing. “My 
cousin May draws wonderfully, and -has quite a turn for cari- 
cature. She made a sketch of me and Neptune t’other day, 
that is worthy of a place in Punch. I have it with me, and will 
show it vou.’ 

“T forbid you !” cried May. 

But at an imploring look from Hilary she relented, and the 
sketch was produced. 

Very clever and very droll. Oswald was certainly caricatured, 
but the likeness was unmistakable. .Neptune was admirably 
drawn. 

“ What do you think of it?” said Oswald. “Clever, eh?” 

“ Capital!” exclaimed Hilary. “ You do not require any in-. 
structions from me, Miss Radcliffe. I despair of rivalling this 
sketch, but I will attempt to make a companion to it, if you will 
give me two or three minutes.” 

May graciously assented, curious to test his skill. 

“ Ah, | forgot,” he exclaimed, with a look of disappointment, 
“| have no materials with me.” 

“They are easily procured,” said May. “I won't let you off. 
Fly, Oswald. My sketch-book is in the drawing-room. Bring 
a pencil with you.” 

A word from his fair cousin was a command for Oswald. 
He ran swiftly towards the house, and was back again almost 
immediately, bringing with him the things he had been sent 
for. 

“Now, then, let us see what you can do,” he cried, as he gave 
them to Hilary. “Ten to one you don’t equal May’s per- 
formance.” 

“I should lose the wager if I took it,” replied Hilary. “I 
won't tax your patience too severely, Miss Radcliffe,” he added. 
“You can’t be better placed than you are.” 

“Pray introduce Neptune.” 

“ And your humble servant,” added Oswald. 

Seating himself upon the bench, Hilary opened the sketch-book, 
and finding a blank page, at once set to work, with a rapidity and 
freedom of touch that augured well for the successful execution 
of his task. Conscious of his own power he had no misgiving. 
With the quick eye of a true and practised artist, he seized upon 
all May’s charms of feature and person, and transferred them 
with almost Eee accuracy, and yet with a grace that 
no photograph can reach, to the sheet of paper before him. 
May’s colour rose as she felt his keen dark eye fixed upon her, 
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but she did not alter her position. Couched at her feet, Neptune 
remained quiet, though looking up at her face. 

In an inconceivably short space of time Hilary had completed 
his task. A masterly sketch. May was reproduced to the life, 
in all her grace and beauty. She blushed with pleasure as the 
sketch was submitted to her. 

“T have not done you justice, but that is impossible,” observed 
Hilary. 

“ You have flattered me very much,” rejoined May. 

“No such thing,” cried Oswald. “The sketch is wonderfully 
like. ’Pon my soul, you are a devilish clever artist, St. Ives, 
that I must say. But I bargained for a place, and you have left 
me out altogether. Too bad.” 

“] will take you some other time,” rejoined Hilary, smiling. 

“You think I should have spoiled the sketch, eh ?” 

“] did not say so, or mean so. You will see that I have dated 
the sketch, Miss Radcliffe. May I venture to beg your accept- 
ance of it as a trifling memorial of the day.” 

Graciously accepted. 

“T must show the sketch to mamma,” cried May. “ It will 
enchant her. I am going to her room. Have I permission to 
relate your history to her? She will be so much interested by it.” 

“You will oblige me by doing so,” replied Hilary. 

And she tripped off towards the house, followed by Neptune. 

Certain it is that Oswald had already become jealous of the 
handsome young stranger, who had somehow contrived to interest 
his fair cousin; but he was very good-hearted, and tried to keep 
down the feelings of dislike and distrust which he felt rising in 
his breast. After all, he thought, the young chap is only an 
artist, So as soon as May was gone he put on rather a pa- 
tronising manner, and said, 

“That sketch of Miss Radcliffe is capital. I must have a 
copy of it—hang the price.” 

“] shall be very happy to copy the sketch for you. But I can- 
not accept payment,” replied Hilary, rather haughtily. 

“Too proud, eh ?” 

“No, not too proud,” rejoined the other. “But I am under 
great obligations to you, and shall be delighted to make any littie 
return in my power.” 

“T tell you what it is, my dear fellow,” cried Oswald, who, 
though very good-natured, was apt to commit blunders, “ 1 think 
I can find you a good job.” 

“T do not require a job,” rejoined the other, coldly. 

“Tear what it is, before you decline it. There’s a devilish 
handsome woman coming here this morning—Lady Richborough, 
Perhaps you may heard of her, or seen her ?” 
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Hilary shook his head. 
ell 


é“ she’s a stunner—handsome enough to take away your 
breath. Hasn’t she a seat on horseback ?—Miss Reynolds is 
nothing to her. Can't she handle a cue? I rather think so, 
I played with her at billiards yesterday. Every attitude was a 
study. I couldn't strike a ball, and got knocked to pieces in no 
time. I think I could get her to sit to you—or you might sketch 
her off-hand, as you took my cousin May just now.” 

“ Anything you wish. Command me.” 

“Thanks. I know you'll be struck of a leap when you see 
her ladyship. Her brother, Sir Charles Ilminster, wouldn’t make 
a bad portrait, and I dare say he'd sit, if I asked him. I will, if 
you like. They were both talking about you yesterday—won- 
dering who you were; but I couldn’t tell them you are an artist, 
for I didn’t know it myself then.” 

“Don't fancy for a moment that I am ashamed of my profes- _ 
sion. But I don’t care to obtrude it.” 

“Exactly. I understand. No man need be ashamed of his 
profession — whatever it may be— provided it’s respectable. 
Perhaps Sir Charles may invite you to Boxgrove. If he does, 
go. Picturesque old place. Just suit you. Lots of artists go 
to see it. Maclise and Calderon went to see it a few weeks ago. 
Nash has it in his “ Mansions of the Olden Time.” All in per- 
fect preservation. Magnificent banquet-hall, with great carved oak 
screen, gallery, moulded ceiling and pendents. Grandold oak stair- 
case. Long corridors filled with old family portraits—dames and 
knights. Not one of the former beauties half so lovely as Lady 
Richborough, though. And for that matter, Sir Charles is better 
looking than any of his ancestors. What with portraits, carved 
chimney-pieces, tapestried chambers, and antiquated furniture, 
youll find a great deal to your taste at Boxgrove, I can promise 
you. 

“From what you say I make no doubt I should,” replied 
Hilary. “ You give me an excellent idea of the old place, and 
your description of Lady Richborough is quite captivating.” 

“ Does no justice to the original, as you'll admit when you see 
her. She’s a beauty—and no mistake. But come! we must be 
moving towards the house. The gong will soon sound for break- 
fast. I think my aunt will make her appearance. A very 
charming person—but I forget you’ve seen her.” 

“T have,” replied Hilary, “and I quite agree with you. She 
is charming.” ‘ 

“ Thinks herself still twenty-five—that’s her only fault,” replied 
Oswald, laughing. “ Apropos of pictures! youll see her por- 
trait, by Grant, in the dining-room. Laud it to the skies, and 
you ll win her heart.” 
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With this he offered his arm, and they walked at a very lei- 


surely pace to the house. 

Just as they reached the terrace, Mr. Radcliffe came forth, with- 
out his hat, looking very cheerful and hearty. Shaking hands 
cordially with Hilary, he congratulated him upon his recovery. 

“He’s curious to know who and what you are,” whispered 
Oswald.- “ Shall I enlighten him as to the artistic profession ?” 

“ By all means,” replied the young man. 

Oswald then imparted all he knew to his uncle, who did not 
seem surprised to learn that Hilary was an artist. 

“Glad to hear it,” he cried. “You could have no better 
recommendation to me. A man of talent is always welcome at 
Hazlemere.” | 

More might have been said, but the gong sounded, and they 
went in to breakfast. 


‘XVI 


BREAKFAST, 


Tue dining-room, in which breakfast was served, was large 
and well-proportioned, being designed for hospitality on a grand 
scale; but Mr. Radcliffe, owing to his wife’s delicate health, only 
gave small dinners, never exceeding ten or twelve. With its 
round table, massive sideboard, thick Turkey carpet, folding 
screens, portraits and pictures, the room had a very comfortable 
air. French windows opened upon the terrace, and a side window 
looked out upon the parterres and walls covered with magnolias, 
which we have previously described. Over the chimney-piece 
hung a full-length portrait of the lady of the house, with her then 
infantine daughter—the work of an eminent artist, since elevated 
to the chair of the Royal Academy. Other noticeable pictures 
graced the walls, the chief among them being a pony and a Scotch 
terrier of the Dandie Dinmont breed, by Sir Edwin, a marine 
piece by Stanfield, and the high altar in the church of the Holy 
Apostles at Rome, by Roberts. 

Such was the ordinary appearance of the room; but this 
being an extraordinary occasion, it had quite a floral aspect, 
befitting the day. Flowers everywhere—on the chimney-piece, 
and on the corners of the sideboard. Choice plants from the 
greenhouse and conservatory were placed on temporary stands. 
A beautifully arranged flower vase occupied the centre of the 
table; and the initials of the young May Queen, traced with 
great skill on the snow-white cover in flowers of various hues, 
produced a charming effect. The atmosphere was warm and 
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odorous, Mrs. Radcliffe having ordered a fire, and enjoined that 
no window should be left open. 

May and her mother were in the room when the gentlemen 
entered. For a wonder Mrs. Radcliffe had come down thus e arly, 
more, we think, from the desire to please Hilary, than from 
regard for her lovely daughter. May was occupied at the break- 
fast table, at which she always officiated. Her mother was stand- 
ing by the fire, looking slight, delicate, graceful, carefully got 
up with an eye to effect, ‘and holding an embroidered kerchief 
in her hand. Hilary’s s quick eye took in at a glance the decora- 
tions of the room, the persons w ithin it, and the pictures. Oswald 
set up a shout, and fairly clapped his hands. Having first 
tenderly embraced his daughter and given her his blessing, the 
old gentleman began to look around, and expressed his satisfac 
tion “at the arrangements, though ke secretly wished he could 
let a breath of air into the room. 

Meanwhile, Hilary had advanced to Mrs. Radcliffe, by whom 
he was very graciously received, though she rallied him on his 
want of candour towards her on their first meeting. 

“Why did you not tell me you are a painter, Mr. St. Ives? 
What need of concealment? Artists are my delight. I am proud 
to number Sir Edwin and several others of note among my 
friends. “ 

Hilary excused himself as he best could, adding that he was 
not worthy to be classed with the distinguished painters she had 
mentioned, being merely a tyro. 

“Do not disparage yourself,” said the lady, with one of her 
most captivating smiles. “Your sketch of my daughter proves 
you hi ave consummate skill. I must put your power to a severer 
test. 

“T shall never dare to try my feeble hi und, after seeing that 
matchless performance,” he replied, glancing at the portrait. 
“ You have been fortunate in finding a painter ¢ capable of appre- 


ciating you and doing you justice. Ah! if I could ever hope to 
rival that.” 


“Why shouid you not?” 

“Because it is perfection, and unapproachable, Its beauty 
drives me to despair.” 

“You have one requisite for success in your profession,” re- 
marked Mrs. Radcliffe, smiling. “ You can flatter gracefully.” 

“You should see Sir William Newton's miniature ‘of ny aunt,” 
interposed Oswald. “That's something like a portrait. It’s an 
out-and-out better likeness than this.” 

“That I must take leave to deny, though I have not seen it,” 
replied Hilary. “A miniature may be exquisite, | but it will not 


bear a moment's comparison with a finished oil “pi amting suc ‘hh as 
we have before us. 
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“T can take no = in this discussion as to the relative merits 
of the pictures,” observed Mrs. Radcliffe, smiling. “But 1 am 
rather partial to the miniature, I must own.” 

“Tt is considered Sir William’s chef-d’euvre, and by very good 
judges,” remarked Mr. Radcliffe. 

“1 must defer to the general opinion,” said Hilary. “ But 

“You maintain your own,” observed Mrs. Radcliffe. “ Well, 
you shall see the miniature by-and-by, and then you can fairly 
decide.” 

“Meantime, I must beg you to bestow a glance on my pony 
and dog,” cried May, joining the group near the fire-place. 
“ Are they not charmingly painted ?” 

As may be supposed, Hilary was enchanted with the picture, 
which was really admirable, and was still extolling it, when Mr. 
Luff, the butler, who was almost as portly as his master, and 
about the same age, waddled into the room, followed by Boston, 
bearing a chased silver coffee-pot, which emitted a grateful 
odour, cutlets, broiled salmon-trout, and all the et ceteras requisite 
for a good breakfast. 

Hereupon, the whole party sat down at table. Hilary was 
assigned a seat between the two ladies, and feeling now quite 
at ease, since full explanation had been given, he conversed 
naturally and agreeably. There was certainly a fascination 
in his manner, which both mother and daughter experienced 
in an almost equal degree. Even Mr. Radcliffe was delighted 
with him. Oswald had a keen appetite that morning—indeed, 
he was a famous trencherman at all times—and devoted him- 
self to the cold chicken and Montanches ham, with which Mr. 
Luff, who knew his tastes, supplied him, leaving the talking 
to be done by Hilary, and only now and then putting in a 
word, But he began to think the young man was getting on 
rather too well with his aunt and his fair cousin, and that it 
behoved him to put a stop to it, but he didn’t see exactly how the 
thing was to be done at the moment. No such feelings influenced 
Mr. Radcliffe. Nothing pleased him better than to see his wife 
and daughter pleased. And they evidently were so. If the truth 
must be told, the worthy old gentleman, who was not insensible 
to the importance of rank, was secretly much disappointed that 
May could not make up her mind to accept Sir Charles I]minster. 
He had talked the matter over with her quietly on the previous 
evening, and had dilated on the advantages of the alliance, which 
were palpable enough, as well as on Sir Charles’s merits, which 
were equally palpable, but he could not induce her to alter her 
decision. All he could obtain was a promise that she would not 
give the baronet an absolute refusal. Just now, when they first 
met, he had taken her aside for a moment and questioned her, 
but her sentiments remained unchanged. 
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He felt half disposed to be angry, but as he gazed at her fair 
face, and saw how happy she seemed, the feeling quickly 
vanished, and he tried to reconcile himself to his 8. aay 
He saw plainly enough that her charms had produced an effect 
upon Hilary; but that May would ever bestow a serious thought 
upon a poor artist, however handsome and agreeable he might be, 
never entered his head. So he ate his breakfast tran uilly, and 
joined in the conversation whenever opportunity offered. 

May was of the same opinion as her father. Not conceiving it 

ssible she could entertain a feeling stronger than that of com- 
mon interest for a nameless artist, she did not think it neces- 
sary to be on her guard, or to adopt a distant manner towards 
him, which might at once have crushed his hopes, if he ventured 
to indulge any. Unconsciously, therefore, she encouraged him, 
so that the flame, already kindled in his bosom, began to burn 
more fiercely, and, before breakfast was over, he was desperately. 
in love with her. 

Mrs. Radcliffe, who had watched him narrowly, and was gifted 
with very quick powers of observation in such matters, quite un- 
derstood the state of his feelings. 

She also thought May was slightly touched ; but on this point 
she did not feel quite sure. 

Before she came down stairs, Mrs. Radcliffe had had a brief 
conversation with her daughter respecting Sir Charles, but had 
not—doubtless from the best motives—attempted to dissuade her 
from declining his offer. 

Inquiring about the plans for the day, Oswald was informed 
that nothing could be settled until after the arrival of grandpapa. 
“We must wait at home for him, of course,” remarked May. 

“ Besides, you will have visitors, in all probability,” observed 
her mamma. 

“Yes, I think you may expect Sir Charles and his sister at 
luncheon,” said Oswald, innocently. “Her ladyship told me 
they meant to ride over this morning to offer their compliments 
to May.” 

“Very kind,” said the young lady, glancing at mamma. 

“T shall be very glad to see them,” remarked Mrs. Radcliffe. 
“T hope we may prevail upon them to stay dinner.” 

“] don’t think that at all likely, mamma,” said May. 

“ At any rate I shall ask them,” observed papa. J 

Breakfast, which had been somewhat profuse, was now nearly 
over. Already Mrs. Radcliffe had began to complain of fatigue. 
Begging Hilary to excuse her, she rose with the intention of 
retirmg to her boudoir. Oswald flew to open the door, when 
who should come in but Mr. Thornton—in his hat and great- 
coat, just as he had arrived. 
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He stood still for a moment or two, to give full effect to his 
appearance, chuckling inwardly at his daughter's ae 
surprise, and at the exclamations of astonishment that rose from 
the breakfast-table. 

He then burst into a loud laugh, and called out, “ Didn't 
expect to see me, eh? Grandpapa couldn't be absent on his 
darling May’s birthday. Where is she ?—where is my child ? 
Let her gladden my eyes.” 

“Here I am, dearest grandpapa,” cried May, rushing towards 
him, and flinging her arms round his neck. “Thank you so 
much for coming to see me to-day.” 

“T couldn't keep away, I tell you, though you didn’t invite 
me,” he rejoined, pressing his ¢- to her smooth brow. “ Bless 
you, my love! Many, many happy returns of the day. I 
haven’t forgotten you,” he added, giving her the box of trinkets. 

“ Another birthday present !” exclaimed May. 

“Only a few trifles. Look at them by and by.” 

He then advanced into the room, embraced his daughter, who 
professed to be charmed by his wholly unexpected visit, and 
shook hands very cordially with Mr. Radcliffe and Oswald. He 
did not pay much attention to Hilary, who had got up to 
examine the pictures, and whose back was towards him. 

“ Just in time,” cried Mr. Radcliffe. “ We haven’t half done 
breakfast, and if we had we could begin again. Hot coffee in a 
minute.” 

“Let me help you off with your great-coat, sir,” said Oswald. 

“Stop a minute!” cried Mr. Thornton, assuming a mysterious 
air. “ Fact is, I’ve brought a friend with me.” 

“Delighted to hear it,” replied Mr. Radclifle. “ Bring him 
in at once. Has your friend breakfasted ?” 

“No, we left town early,” replied Mr. Thornton. Becoming 
still more mysterious, he added to his daughter, “ An old friend 
of yours, my dear—an old and valued friend—has come pur- 
posely to see you.” 

“An old friend of mine!” she exclaimed, struck by his manner, 
and having a strange presentiment of the truth. “Oh! good 
gracious, papa—how could you? Why not let me know before- 
hand? I can’t be taken a surprise in this way. You know 
how frightfully nervous I am, and the sudden apparition of an 
old friend whom I didn’t expect might kill me. Don’t tell me 
who he is—don’t. Bring him to my boudoir after you have had 
breakfast. By that time I shall be prepared.” 

“ But my dear——” 

Mrs. Radcliffe would not listen to a word more, but hurried 
away. 


Not to the boudoir, however, but to Mrs. Sutton’s room. 
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She trembled lest she should find any one in the hall—but she 
did not. Where could he be? 

The door of the housekeeper’s room was closed, but voices 
could be heard within. Her presentiments were correct. It was 
he. She knew his voice. She would have taken flight instantly, 
if she had had the power to move. But her strength was gone, 
and she was obliged to lean against the wall for support. 


WHAT PASSED IN THE HOUSEKEEPER’S ROOM. 


Not many minutes before Mr. Thornton presented himself at 
the dining-room door, as previously related, he and Colonel 
Delacombe had arrived at Hazlemere. Determined to carry out 
his plan in his own way, the old gentleman would not allow the 
servants to give any intimation of their arrival; but directing 
Mr. Luff to look after the luggage, and pay the coachman who 
had driven them from the station, he begged the colonel to wait 
for him for a few moments, and left him. 

Colonel Delacombe was standing near the door, finishing his 
cigar, and wondering within himself whether all would go olf 
smoothly, when a livid face appeared before him. The expression 
of the face was so de: adlvy and menacing, that a thrill of apprehen- 
sion shot through his frame. 

Mrs. Sutton had witnessed the arrival of the two gentlemen 
from a back window that looked upon the yard, and though 
filled with rage and terror on beholding C olonel Delacombe, for 
whose appearance she was unable to account, she resolved at once 
to have an e xplan: ition with him. 

The opportunity was offered her by Mr. Thornton. With 
wonderful self-command under the circumstances, she : approached 
the unwelcome visitor, and begged him to step into her room 
for a moment. Though he would have gladly avoided the inter- 
view just then, the colonel could not refuse, but, throwing away 
his cigar, followed her immediately. 

Closing the door, she’ put no further constraint upon herself, 
but fixing a determined look upon him, demanded, in threaten- 
ing tones 

“What brings you here? To come hither to molest me is an 
act of madness on your part, as you ought to feel. If there 
is to be war between’ us, I shall not shrink from it, and be sure 
you will not come off victorious. I will use all the weapons | 
possess against you, and I have many, without scruple.” 

The colonel, who was a very cool ‘hand, did not seem alarmed, 
and she proceeded yet more fiercely. 
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“ What has brought you here, I ask again? Do you wish to 


expose me? Take care. Iam dangerous—more dangerous than 
you suspect. Utter a word, and I will retaliate. Mark what I 
say—retaliate. Certain papers have just fallen into my hands, 
which place yous completely in my power. Now do you under- 
stand ?” 

“Poh! poh!” cried Colonel Delacombe. “This is mere 
raving, and only makes me doubt your sanity. You ask if I have 
come to expose you. Knowing nothing about you, what can I 
have to expose? You ask what has brought me here. I will 
tell you in a word. I have come at the special invitation of my 
worthy old friend, Mr. Thornton, simply for the pleasure of re- 
newing-my acquaintance with his daughter, Mrs. Radcliffe, and 
with no intention whatever of troubling you. Indeed, I only ac- 
cidentally learnt you were here. Having so far satisfied you, I 
must beg to ws an end to this interview—entirely unsought on 
my part—unless you can be content to talk rationally and calmly. 
Recriminations are ridiculous. I have no accusation to bring 
against you. To the best of my knowledge, 1 never saw you 
before yesterday. I then fancied—mind, it was only fancy— 
that you resembled one whom I dearly loved in former years, but 
whom I know to be dead. I am sorry to see the likeness has 
wholly disappeared, and has given place to something totally 
different. 1 acknowledge my mistake, and apologise for it.” 

“Tt is no mistake, Seymour,” she rejoined, in a more subdued 
tone, and with something even of sadness. “She whom you 
formerly professed to love still lives.” 

“1 know better,” he said, coldly. “She has been dead these 
twenty years.” 

“] could easily convince you to the contrary. But there is no 
need, since you are fully aware of the fact.” 

“}xcuse me, madam,” said the colonel. “I don’t see why 
this discussion should be prolonged, or to what it can possibly 
lead. I have given you my positive assurance that I do not 
design to meddle with you, and you may depend upon it I will 
keep my word. Even if there were any secret between you and 
myself—and there is none—it would-be my interest to keep it. 
You can, therefore, have nothing to apprehend from me. So far 
from desiring to molest you, if I can tender you any service, I 
shall be delighted to do so, and you have only to command 
me.” 

Mrs. Sutton looked at him for a moment with irrepressible 
tenderness, and, in spite of her efforts, tears sprang to ber eyes, 
but she checked her emotion. 

“TI am very sorry on all accounts that you have come here 
at this juncture,” she said. “Your presence cannot fail to 
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produce awkward complications, and may lead—in Spite of all my 
care to prevent them—to untoward consequences.” 

“J will leave immediately, if I find [ am in the way,” he 
said. 

“That would not mend matters,” she rejoinede “ Undoubtedly, 
you are in the way—very much in the way—but your immediate 
departure would provoke remark, and excite suspicion. Since 

ou have come it is best you should stay. You owe me much. | 
will not reproach you. I will not threaten you more. I will not 
appeal to the past. But I implore you to compassionate me—to 
serve me.” 

“ Since you adopt this tone, I will do anything you require,” 
replied the colonel, attempting to take her hand, which she with- 
drew with a shudder. 

“ Promise me, then—promise me solemnly,” she eried, “that, 
during your stay here, whatever you may learn, or whomsoever 
you meet, you will give no explanation that can in the remotest 
degree compromise me. Above all, promise that you will make 
no allusion te our past connexion.” 

“Though for the life of me I cannot imagine what you allude 
to, I promise implicit secrecy on all points,” said the colonel, 
lightly. 

“There must be no trifling,” said Mrs. Sutton. “ My existence 
hangs ‘upon your caution. Swear that you will not breathe a 
word.” 

“I swear it,” replied the colonel. “Have you anything more 
to say to me? Any further directions to give ?” 

“None. Becautious. Do not betray me or yourself. Recol- 
lect that 1 am merely the housekeeper nothing more. You must 
not stay longer here. Mr. Thornton will be looking for you. I 
will go with vou to the hall.” 

As thev issued forth they saw a retreating figure at the end of 
the passage. 

“ Heavens!” ejaculated the housekeeper, “ there is Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe. Can she have been here and overheard us ?” 

* Diable! I hope not,” replied the colonel. “ That would be 
a bad beginning.” ' 

When | they reached the entrance hall, Mrs. Radcliffe had dis- 

appeared. 

She had flown up-stairs to her boudoir with a precipit: incy that 


perfectly electrified Annette, who chanced to witness the per- 
formance. 



































XVIII. 


A SECOND BREAKFAST. 


Mrs. SUTTON was still with the colonel when the dining-room 
door opened and Mr. Thornton came forth with Mr. Radcliffe. 
The latter shook hands very heartily with his unexpected visitor, 
welcomed him to Hazlemere, and told him how delighted his 
wife would be to see him. Orders were then given to Mrs. 
Sutton, who had resumed her customary réle, to prepare a room 
for the colonel. Mr. Thornton having his own room, there was 
no occasion to say anything about that. Further orders were 
given to the butler to serve a second breakfast as quickly as pos- 
sible; and these matters being arranged, Mr. Radcliffe conducted 
the colonel to the dining-room, and introduced him to May. 

No one else was in the room at the time. The windows had 
been thrown open by Mr. Radcliffe, and Oswald and Hilary had 
sae out into the garden. 

ay’s charms surpassed any notions that the colonel had formed 
of them. She was struck by his distinguished ajpearance and 
manner, but yet more struck by a certain resemblance which she 
fancied she detected between him and Hilary. It could scarcely 
be fancy, for the resemblance seemed to increase as she saw more 
of him. 

After making all the complimentary speeches proper to the 
occasion, admiring the floral decorations of the room and the 
table, the colonel inquired, with an expression of great interest, 
about mamma, and learnt that she had just retired to her boudoir, 
but would be delighted to see him after breakfast. The portrait 
over the chimney-piece next invited his attention, and he was 
expatiating with rapture upon its beauty, and exclaiming, “ Yes, 
there she is, just as I beheld her last,” when his rhapsodies 
were checked by a summons to the breakfast-table from Mr. 
Thornton. 

“Sit down, colonel, pray sit down!” cried the old gentleman, 
“Tm sure you must be hungry. I am desperately so. A cup of 
coffee if you please, May.” 

“ Here it comes, grandpapa,” she rejoined, as a fresh supply of 
hot coffee, broils, ceoeiien and toast was brought in by the 
butler. 

Meantime, Mr. Radcliffe had been busy at the sideboard carving 
cold fowl, ham, and tongue, so that his guests had wherewithal to 
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make a good breakfast. The colonel differed from Oswald. While 


satisfying his appetite, he contrived to converse most agreeably, 
and May was never more entertained than by his lively discourse. 

They were still at the breakfast-table when the two young 
men, who were smoking their cigars on the terrace, passed rather 
slowly in front of the window. 

“Who the deuce have you got there, May?” demanded Mr, 
Thornton, looking after them. 

“ Oswald’s companion is Mr. Hilary St. Ives, grandpapa,” she 
replied. 

“ And who may Mr. St. Ives be ?—what is he ?” asked the old 
gentleman. 

“ An artist,” returned May. 

“ An artist !” echoed Mr. Thornton, with a strong expression 
of contempt. “Then he has no business here.” 

“Why not, dear grandpapa?” she rejoined. Besides, Mr. 
St. Ives was not invited.” 

And she then proceeded to explain how the young man chanced 
to be at the house. Mr. Thornton knew all about it, as we are 
aware ; but he feigned ignorance, and when May had finished 
her recital, signified his disapproval, and told Mr. Radcliffe plainly 
he had been far too kind. 

“ Nay, indeed, I must defend papa, if a kind action can require 
defence,” cried May. “It would have been quite inconsistent 
with his character to act otherwise. If he had done so, I should 
not love him half as well as I do.” 

“Humph !” exclaimed the old gentleman. “You mean to 
insinuate, you pert little minx, that grandpapa has not the 
common feelings of humanity, eh? May be not. His com- 
passion certainly does not proceed to this extent. Possibly, he 
might bring a wounded man home with him—though I think he 
would have taken him to an inn—but when the fellow had got 
well enough to walk about and smoke a cigar, he would have 
given him immediate notice to quit.” 

“ All depends upon the person, dear grandpapa,” rejoined May. 
“Mr. St. ase is very clever, and very gentlemanlike, and when 
you see him, you won’t wonder that mamma has invited him to 
remain a few days and recruit. He has not quite recovered 
yet.” 

“He wouldn’t be well now, if Sutton hadn’t nursed him so 
carefully,” observed Mr. Radcliffe. “She has done more for 
him than the doctor.” 

“T dare say,” rejoined the old gentleman. “ But you know 
nothing about the young man, except that he’s an artist, and 
I don’t approve of his remaining in the house. I shall talk to 
your wife about him presently.” 
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“You may spare yourself the trouble, sir. You won't produce 
much effect,” laughed Mr. Radcliffe. 

“From the glimpse I caught of him just now, the young man 
snpeus to be good-looking and gentlemanlike,” observed the 
colonel. 

“ Remarkably so,” said Mr. Radcliffe. 

“Let us f° and have a look at him,” cried the old gentleman, 
rising. ‘ Have you finished breakfast, colonel ?” 

“ Quite,” replied the other. 

“T am sure you will be pleased with the young man, colonel,” 
remarked Mr. Radcliffe. 

“Why so, sir?” 

“Well, I have a reason. But see him first, and then I'll tell 
it you.” 

“Since he has won the good opinion of Mrs. Radcliffe and 
your daughter, I am sure to be pleased with him,” said the 
colonel. 

The whole party then went out upon the terrace. Colonel 
Delacombe was enchanted with the prospect offered to his view. 
While he was indulging in the raptures naturally called forth by 
such a charming scene, Mr. Radcliffe looked about for the young 
men. They had quitted the terrace. Presently Oswald made 
his appearance, but he was alone. 

“What have you done with St. Ives?” inquired his uacle. 

“Left him in the summer-house sketching,” replied the young 
man. 

Oswald was then presented in due form to Colonel Delacombe, 
who expressed particular pleasure on making his acquaintance. 
As - young man drew back, he remarked in a whisper to his 
uncle, 

“Very odd! Don’t you perceive the likeness ?” 

“ Likeness to whom?” said his uncle, with a droll look. 

“Why to St. Ives, of course. Don’t you perceive it? Sur- 
prising !” 

“Hush! not a word of that just now. I want to see them 
together.’ 

“Shall I bring St. Ives here ?” asked Oswald. 

“No; we'll go to the summer-house.” 

The plan, however, was defeated by Mrs. Sutton, who brought 
her mistress’s compliments to Colonel Delacombe. Mrs. Rad- 

cliffe did not feel quite strong enough to come down-stairs, having 
rather over exerted herself that morning, but would be delighted 
. ~ the colonel if he would take the trouble to step up to her 
oudolr, 


“My mistress is all impatience to see you, sir,” added the 
housekeeper. 
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Of course the colonel was happy to obey the summons, and 
‘bowing his excuses to May, followed the housekeeper, who waited 
to ciatact him to her mistress. 

This interposition destroyed Mr. Radcliffe’s anticipated joke— 
at all events postponed it. So he took Mr. Thornton to the sum- 
mer-house. 

Not for a moment did Mrs. Sutton forget her part. The 
servants were moving about, and she knew their eyes were upon 
her. Her demeanour to the colonel as they went up-stairs was 
most respectful. She told him a room had been prepared for 
him, and that Boston, the valet, would attend upon him. 

But just before they reached the boudoir, she said, in a low 
tone, 

“Reassure yourself. She was there as we supposed. But she 
heard nothing.” 


XIX. 


HOW THEY MET AFTER LONG YEARS. 


Nor for the universe would Mrs. Radcliffe have had the 
meeting with her old lover take place in the presence of any 
other person than the housekeeper, to whom she had confided her 
heart’s secret. 

“Oh! he is come, Sutton!” she cried. “Seymour is come! 
What am I to do?” 

Scarcely able to repress her own feelings of aversion and scora, 
the housekeeper replied, that whatever she might feel, she owed 
it to her husband and her daughter to keep calm. There must 
be no outward manifestation of emotion—no fainting —no 
hysterics—no scene. 

“There shall be nothing of the kind, I promise you, Sutton.” 

“Treat him merely as an old friend, whom you are rejoiced to 
see again. That is what you ought to do—must do.” 

“JT mean to do so. There shall be no display of emotion. But 
I must see him alone. I dread the first meeting. That over, I 
shall be myself.” 

The housekeeper objected to this very strongly, but suffered 
herself to be overcome, perceiving, probably, that Mrs. Radcliffe 
would have her own way. 

She was occupied for the next half hour in the ungrateful, 
to her almost revolting task of preparing her mistress for the in- 
terview. Mrs. Radcliffe made many alterations in her toilette, 
and was scarcely satisfied in the end. 

“How would he like to see me, do you think, Sutton?” she 
asked, with the anxiety of a girl. “ Will this do?” 
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The housekeeper muttered a reply, in which contempt was 
thinly veiled. 

“Now you can bring him to me, Sutton,” she cried. “ Stay! 
we have forgotten one thing—his miniature !” 

“ What of it?” asked the housekeeper, sharply. 

“ Restore it to its place. I would have him notice it.” 

Mrs. Sutton reluctantly complied, and the miniature was hung 


up ‘Now ; 

“Now do have pity upon me, there’s a dear creature, and 
bring him to me directly,” entreated Mrs. Radcliffe. “No one 
else, mind.” | 

“Pity!” ejaculated the housekeeper, as she left the boudoir, 
and could give vent to her feelings. “Miserable woman, expect 
- ity from me. When the time comes, I will have payment in 
full. 

As soon as she was alone, Mrs. Radcliffe surveyed herself in 
her mirror, with the eye of an experienced coquette, glancing at 
her coiffure, and examining the minutest details of her dress. 
A trifle of rouge being given to her cheek, she thought she would 
do. She then seated herself in her fauteuil in the most graceful 
attitude she could assume. A flutter of excitement agitated her 
breast, as she heard his footsteps in the passage. 

The door opened. Mrs. Sutton ushered in the colonel, and 
immediately retired, though not without casting a bitter and vin- 
dictive look at her mistress. 

Mrs. Radcliffe did not rise. With an exclamation of pleasure, 
she extended her hand towards him. 

He took it, and pressed the delicate fingers to his lips. 

A brief silence ensued, during which both were silent. In 
thought they had flown back to eins days. Both were young 
again. He still retained her hand, and the thin fingers trembled 
in his grasp. She became perceptibly agitated, and her lips qui- 
vered, but, determined not to give way, she motioned him to 
take a seat opposite her, and he complied. 

“This is indeed a pleasure to me, Seymour,” she said, with a 
tenderness of expression which she could not control. “ I never 
expected to behold you again.” 

“And I never expected — never intended to return to my 
native country,” he replied, in much the same tone. “ But cir- 
cumstances have brought me back, and my first visit is to you, 
Esther.” 

She smiled faintly. 

“I am truly glad to see you. Accept my congratulations 
upon your brilliant achievements in India, and upon the honours 
~ have won. All your friends must feel proud of you. I 
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“Tf you are proud of me, Esther, I am content. I care more 
for your esteem than that of any other. I have won distinction, 
but I am not happy.” 

“You ought to be happy, Seymour.” 

“You know well why I am not, Esther. You are happy, I 
presume. You have a charming daughter—a most lovely girl— 
your image. The sight of her almost unmanned me.” 

“May is far lovelier than I ever was, Seymour. I hope you 
like Mr. Radcliffe?” 

“I appreciate his good qualities and his bonhomie; but I 
cannot forgive him for robbing me——” 

“No more fof this, Seymour. Not a word against my hus- 
band, or you forfeit my friendship entirely.” 

“You quite mistake me. I have not the slightest idea of dis- 
paraging him. I am sure Mr. Radcliffe is a pattern husband, 

‘ell, you see I have kept my word. I have returned from India 
as I went out—a tate a I deserve some praise, for I might 
have made more than one capital match.” 

“T cannot doubt it, Seymour,” she rejoined. “ But, pardon me 
—you say bachelor—ought you not rather to describe yourself as 
a widower ?” 

“A widower!” he exclaimed, staring at her. “ What mean 
you, Esther?” 

Mrs. Radcliffe made no reply, but looked down and played with 
her eye-glass. 

The colonel rose from his seat and approached her. 

“There is only one person on earth whom I would have 
married, and she jilted me,” he said, earnestly. 

“There you wrong her,” replied the lady. “ She did not jilt 
you, Seymour, and you know it. She was forced to give you up. 

y do not recal that unhappy time.” 

“T would not give you an instant’s pain if I could help it, 
Esther. Far less do I desire to open long-closed wounds. But 
you appear to have got a notion in your head which it is 
necessary I should remove.” 

“Really, Seymour, I meant nothing. It was merely a foolish 
fancy of my own. Forgive me for making the observation. I 
see it has disturbed you.” 

“From any other lips than yours the remark would have been 

ectly indifferent to me, and I should have laughed at it. But 
cannot allow you to labour under the slightest misp rehension. 
Some mischief-maker must have hinted this to you. By-the-by, 
he added, in a careless tone, and as if changing the subject, 
“you have got a very superior sort of person as housekeeper.” 

“He suspects Sutton, I perceive,” thought Mrs. Radcliffe. 

“T am not surprised you should be struck with her. Most 
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people are so. Mrs. Sutton has lived with me nineteen years— 
ever since May was born, in fact—and is invaluable to me.” 

“Who is she?” asked the colonel. “She looks like a lady.” 

“T know little of her previous history, except that she was 
married very young to a worthless man, who deserted her, but 
fortunately died. have not questioned her much about her 
husband, as you may suppose, for the subject is extremely painful 
to her. Apparently, she has no ties, for I never hear her speak 
of her relations. She has devoted herself exclusively to me, and 
I have the greatest confidence in her.” 

“TI am sure your confidence is not misplaced. You are most 
fortunate in possessing such a treasure.” 

“She is a treasure, and I should be sorry to lose her. She 
might marry very well, if she chose. Mr. Malham, the surgeon 
—a most respectable man, and very well to do—has spoken to me 
about her, but she won’t listen to him for a moment. She has 
had too bitter an experience of wedded life to run a second 
risk.” 

“ The housekeeper is mistress here, that I can see,” thought the 
colonel. “I am glad on your account, though sorry for poor 
Malham, that Mrs. Sutton has so decided,” he added, aloud, 
“What a charming boudoir you have got! An Indian life would 
suit you, Esther. You would be idolised at Calcutta or Bombay. 
Why not go back with me when I return—and I haven't got 
long leave ?—taking Mr. Radcliffe and May with you, of course.” 

“How can you make such an absurd proposition?” she ex- 
claimed. But she did not seem displeased, and added, with a half 
sigh, “I do think my delicate health might be improved by a few 
years spent in a climate like that of India.” 

“Not a doubt of it. Apropos of India, I see you have got 
my old Bengal tiger here. The magnificent brute who once 
owned that a might have made a meal of me. My first 
shot only wounded him. He sprang upon my elephant, who had 
enough to do to bear his weight, killed my mahout, and in another 
instant would have reached my howdah, if I had not despatched 
him by a ball through the brain. I never shall forget the fero- 
cious aspect of the beast as I fired. It was an awful moment.” 

“T have your letter describing the terrific encounter, Seymour. 
In fact, I have all your letters.” 

The colonel did not seem much gratified by the information. 
But he made no remark. 

“TI keep them in that casket,” pursued the lady. “ Look round. 
Do you notice anything over the chimney-piece? Any souvenir 
of former days ?” 

_ “Ah! the miniature I gave you. That was taken in my beaux 
jours. I had not a scarred cheek and a grey moustache then,” 
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“The scar improves you, Seymour, and so does the grey 
moustache.” 

He then fell into raptures with the other miniature, and was 
still admiring it when the door opened, and Mr. Radcliffe came in, 

“Sorry to interrupt your téte-a-téte,” he remarked, in an 
apologetic tone. “ But you will excuse me I am sure, my love.” 

We have no more secrets to discuss,” replied the lady. 

“Tn that case I need not hesitate. Mr. St. Ives is without,” 
he added, with a significant glance at his wife. “ Have I your 
permission to bring ‘him in.” 

Charmed by the idea of witnessing the meeting, Mrs. Radcliffe 
graciously assente l. 

“ Come in!” cried Mr. Radcliffe. 

Thereupon Hilary entered the boudoir, followed by Mr. 
Thornton, who was obliged to hold a handkerchief to his mouth 
to stifle his merriment. 

Mr. Radcliffe went through his part very well, though he had 
to check a strong tendency to laughter. 

“ Allow me, colonel, to present to you our young artist, Mr. 
Hilary St. Ives,” he said, leading the young man forward. 

Colonel Delacombe moved olitely towards him, but suddenly 
~— and stared at Hilary, who looked quite as much astonished 
as himself. 

Thus brought face to face, the resemblance between them was 
seen to be very striking, allowing, of course, for difference of age. 
Even their height corresponded as nearly as might be, though 
the colonel was a trifle the taller of the two. Naturally, the 
advantages of youth were on Hilary’s side, and the palm of good 
looks must have been assigned to him, but he wanted the refine- 
ment of manner and proud military bearing that lent so much 
distinction to the bronzed and scarred soldier. 

Half-suppressed laughter reached the colonel’s ears, warning 
him that he was the object of a practical joke. He glanced at 
Mr. Radcliffe, as much as to say, “T now understand why the 
young fellow was brought here.” He then addressed Hilary. 

tlad to know you, Mr. St. Ives. Your features appear 
familiar to me.” 

“] should think they must be,” muttered Mr. Thornton ; “ un- 
commonly familiar.” 

“JT was about to make the same remark, colonel,” said Hilary. 
“Tf it w ere not presumption on my part, T Ww ould venture to ob- 
serve 


“That you have discovered a likeness,” supplied Mr. Radcliffe, 
laughing. “So have we all.” 
6 ‘Nev er saw such a likeness in all my born days !” exclaimed 


Mr. Thornton, indulging in a roar. “ Excuse me, colonel—I 
can’t help it—ha! ha! Y 
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“JT won't affect to misunderstand what you mean,” said the 
colonel, joining in the laugh. “You pay me a much greater 
compliment than you do Mr, St. Ives.” 

“J should be proud to be thought like you, colonel,” said 


Hilary. 

“Then make yourself easy on that score, young man,” re- 
marked Mr. Thornton. 

Mrs. Radcliffe, who had looked on through her eye-glass, much 
amused by the scene, added her testimony to that of her father. 

“We have provided you with a son, colonel,” said Mr. Thorn- 
ton, in a loud whisper. 

“A son!” exclaimed the other. “ My good sir, I wish I had 
such a son as Mr, St. Ives. But you know very well I have 
never married.” 

While making the assertion, he cast a glance at Mrs. Radcliffe, 
and saw that she was smiling. : 

“Excuse me, colonel,” said Hilary. ‘“ May I venture to ask 
if you chance to know Mr. Courtenay of Exeter ?—or have had 
any correspondence with him ?” 

“Courtenay! I know lots of Courtenays. Major Courtenay, 
of the 2nd Foot, is my bosom friend; and Captain Chichester 
Courtenay, of the 21st, is another great friend. But they are 
both in tate at Bombay, the other at Madras. I have no 
acquaintance with Mr. Courtenay of Exeter, nor have I ever 
rity ne with him. Does your friend belong to the Devon’ 

amily ?” 

Hilary shook his head, abashed. 

Before any further questions could be put, an interruption 
was offered by May, who came to inform her mother that Lady 
Richborough and Sir Charles had just arrived. 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Mrs. Radcliffe. “I didn’t expect them 
so soon. Well, goat once with your papa toreceive them, I will 
come down as soon asI can. You will like Sir Charles,” she 
added to Colonel Delacombe. 

“T’m sure of it,” he rejoined. “I’ve heard of him. He was 
in the —th Lancers.” 

“T will say nothing about his sister, Lady Richborough, except 
that you are certain to fall in love with her. Go down and see 
her. Mr. Radcliffe will introduce you.” 

“Yes, come along,” cried that gentleman. “ You'll find her 
ladyship a most charming person.” 

“I must beg to be introduced at the same time,” said Mr. 
Thornton, following them. 

Thus Mrs. Radcliffe was left alone with Hilary. What passed 
between them will be learnt anon. 
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LADY BYRON. 


T hate when Vice can bolt her arguments, 
And Virtue has no tongue to check her pride-—Munron. 


THE tragic close of the great poet’s career was still an unfor- 
gotten theme when his widow, overwhelmed with her load of 
sorrows, and suffering severely in health, might be seen at Brigh- 
ton, taking daily exercise in a Bath chair, up and down a then 
scarcely formed promenade, opposite her house in Brunswick- 
terrace. Those who inquired the name of the pale delicate invalid, 
experienced a certain pang of compassion when told that it was 
Lady Byron, thought to be dying. People passed on with a 
reverend feeling of sympathy, and the more sensitive avoided in- 
terrupting the path of her chair out of respect for one so stricken, 
But, on one occasion, all Brighton was in a state of excitement at 
a new arrival, and it was with sentiments far different that crowds 
beset an hotel on the Cliff, and met and followed a handsome 
conspicuous woman, chiefly remarkable for a profusion of rich 

olden hair. 

This lady could have confined her walks to the fashionable pro- 
menades, and been content with the admiration her beauty excited, 
but she appeared to have some motive which led her to the less 
frequented terrace where the pale invalid took the air. 

hus the Countess obtained an excellent view of her rival, and 
was no doubt gratified to observe the contrast which existed be- 
tween them; there was no Duke de Medina Celi to command 
her to withdraw; it was the widow of her dead admirer who was 
driven from the field. Lady Byron was seen there no more. 

The incident was much talked of at the time, and perhaps the 
triumph of the Countess was not so complete as she had anticipated. 

I knew Lady Byron but slightly then, but for a series of years 
afterwards was on intimate terms with her, and saw her within a 
few months of her death. I had many opportunities of judging 
of her character, and had never any reason to think that I had 
been mistaken in my first impression of its excellence. Her 
manners were remarkably unpretending, graceful, and obliging, 
“ her voice was low and sweet,” and she interested by a soft sad- 
ness of demeanour, which seemed rather to have grown upon her 
than to be her natural habit, for at times she could be quite joyous, 
and delighted in witty and comic conversation, entering with 
great spirit into the relation of laughable occurrences. She read 
everything, and had no prejudices for or against the authors of 
the day. Her judgment was remarkably correct, and her criticism 
good. She liked to collect opinions, and was always ready to 
correct any erroneous idea, and to do justice where it was due: per- 
haps even her indulgence was sometimes extreme in certain cases. 
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Poetry anre interested her, and her memory served her well 
jn quotation: her language was peculiarly correct, and she spoke 
without the slightest hesitation, becoming eloquent when the 
subject excited her; yet she was not pedantic, nor was she ever 
dictatorial, and was as good a listener as she was a talker—“a 
virtue most uncommon.” Her style in letter-writing was animated 
and expressive, and she never seemed to place a word too much, 
Her poetry was tender and reflective, with a tinge of obscurity 
occasionally, caused probably by an endeavour to be concise, in 
spite of overflowing thought. 

She had humour, and caught a lively sally at the rebound. 
Apropos of a pamphlet which I had sent her proving that the exe- 
cution of Joan of Arc was a fable, she wrote: 

“We must get the Chancellor of the Exchequer to restore Joan 
of Arc as he has done Romulus. ‘There is danger of our being 
persuaded that our own existence is a fable; if I were to dwell on 
certain representations made of myself I must inevitably come to 
that hte ten As I think you ole found a real one it helps 
me to believe I am.” 

I had expected a visit from Lady Byron’s great friend Mrs, 
Jameson, who was prevented calling by some occupation. Instead 
of the visit I received this playful note: 

“Mrs. Jameson having sloped with an elderly gentleman, 
cannot wait on you at present. The Westminster Review may not 
have any article of interest for you, though there is one by Carlyle 
(No. 4); but the information under the head of cotemporary lite- 
rature is always valuable. I hope to present myself in the course 
of the morning at your door, as I have taken your advice to be 
unfashionable. “ Yours, 

“ BALLAD SINGER.” 

This signature is a sportive allusion to some lines of mine, which 
she told me she “ went about the house singing.” 

She was in the habit of sending me poems ot her own, and 
asking for “ severe criticism ;” which they certainly never deserved. 
On one occasion, of a song of mine which pleased her, she wrote: 
“Imagine my ‘ rage and jealousy’ on hearing Miss M. say, * you 
never wrote anything as good as that ballad ;’ nay, she ventured to 
intimate that all I had written was not worth it. More painful 
still, as it coincides with some whisperings within. I am obliged 
to comfort myself with this idea, that if you had as many lawyers’ 
and schoolmasters’ letters as I have, your verses might not be much 
more poetical than mine.” 

She sent me once a very beautiful poem on the subject of 
Pascal’s separation from the lady of his love, to which I returned 
an answer in the character of the deserted lady. She was very 
anxious that her poem should be without defects, and almost forced 
me to object to a few expressions in it of no real importance. 
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“Your last amendment,” she writes, “ makes the verses whole, 
As to those I sent you from under the blankets” (she was then 
confined to her bed, but always cheerful), “I thought on calmer 
review that it might not have been amiss had they suffered the 
fate of Desdemona. However, having escaped it, I have tried to 
make something of them by turning them topsy-turvy, and pro- 
fiting by your kind remarks. I shall insert them (not yours) pro- 
bably in a provincial paper anonymously.” 

Some of her lines, venerally on a popular subject, were sent by 
her to America, and published there, but always without her 
name. She once wrote to me: “If you should have happened to 
hear of verses printed in three or four newspapers, purporting to 
be by Lady Lovelace, I will ask you to denounce them as forgeries. 
They come from a very low quarter.” 

A paragraph having appeared in a Bristol paper, she remarked, 
in replying to an invitation I had given her to Clifton, “ Clifton 
may not be possible for me as soon as I had hoped. Instead of 
having been ‘munificent, as printed, I have made a very good 
bargain for myself in the property I have acquired at Bristol, and, 
for the present use of it, I receive a fair interest. This spoils a 
paragraph, but nothing true is ever said in print of yours, in MS, 

“ A flectionately, A. I, N. B.” 

In 1854 she wrote: “Is it possible that you can need stimula- 
tion to write when the sounds of deeds as chivalrous as romance 
ever feigned are wafted from the East? Give a voice to the emo- 
tions of throbbing or desolated hearts at home—say what has yet 
been unsaid for them.” 

“Two more volumes of Moore’s journal to appear. He has 
already committed suicide, and been made the unconscious instru- 
ment of evolving trutl—a slow process, and one which can be but 
little aided, I believe, by human will. Perhaps we may find some 
electrical ‘incubator’ to hatch this chicken at last, but, in most 
attempts, we dest: oy the bird as we break the shell.” 

At one time Lady Byron announced to me an intention of 
collecting her poems for publication, as she said, “ for a particular 
purpose ;” but that purpose appeared afterwards abandoned, as no 
such volume ever appeared. 

After Mrs. Jameson’s death, there was some question of my 
undertaking to edit them, as, I believe, that lady had been chosen 
to do, but circumstances altogether caused the notion to remain 
undeveloped. 

Lady Byron was very benevolent in mind, and, I imagine, was 
never heard to utter a harsh word of an absent person, or to 
encourage unkind feelings towards any one. Of Moore’s poetry 
she spoke with admiration. The extract which follows, from a 
poem she wrote on the sad subject, will show her compassionate 
feeling for the mournful state of his latter days: 
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Unconsciously the rose endows the breeze 

With sweetness not its own ; 
The wind which pours its life-breath thro’ the trees, 

Heeds not their answering tone. 
Thou art become like these! thou, once possest 

Of gifts so wond’rous bright, 
That whilst they shone, unrivall’d and confest, 

They flash’d bal conscious light. 
For all we have of thine is nought to thee! 

What tho’ thy verse live on, 
The chosen language of the brave and free, 

To thy dull ear—’tis gone ! 

+ * * * 

Lord Byron’s name was, of course, never uttered before her, but 
it happened one moonlight evening, as I stood with her at a 
window overlooking the sea, that a quotation from his poems 
naturally escaped me. She continued the stanza on my te nm 
pausing, and added several others. ‘“ These,” she said, “ you have 
not heard before. They were written for me, and given to me 
long ago”—she hesitated a moment, and then said, in a firm time 
—“by Lord Byron himself. They were never printed.” I re- 
member only this one instance of her naming him, who, I am con- 
vinced, was always in her thoughts: she loved to hear his praise 
as a poet, and she inclined towards those who were his enthusiastic 
admirers. When there was a question of her taking up her title 
of Wentworth, I ventured, on her naming the subject, to say no. 
Nothing, I said, could make amends for losing the name of Byron 
in my opinion. Nor in my mine,” she replied. ,“ Yet, for the 
sake of an idea, ought I to forget the respect due to the memory 
of a kinsman, to whom I am indebted for years of kindness?” 

Her love and devotion to her daughter and her children were 
manifested on all occasions. Ada’s remarkable musical talent was 
her pride. These lines from a poem of hers, “on hearing Ada’s 
guitar,” suggest a still anes interest, a “ tender secret lonely and 


lost to light.” They are dated 1833: 


Ah no! ’tis not the stranger’s hand, 
How skill’d soe’er and free, 
Could bring from memory’s fairyland 
The dreams revived by thee. 
* * * * 
Tis more than music haunts the air, 
*Tis more than human art,- 
It is a spirit mingles there, 
And touches thus my heart. 

Alas! that such a “lady,” so kind, so tender, so refined—that 
such a being, energetic in usefulness, ever ready with assistance, 
with sympathy for all suffering and want, so worthy, so modest, 
and so full of (erected be the mark of criticism to the 
Comus crew who 


“ Are not fit to hear themselves convinced.” 


March, 1869, L. 8. C. 
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A SPRING IN ROME AND SOUTHERN ITALY. 


Part IV. 


WA8ILE buying some photographs at Piale’s shop in the Piazza 
di Spagna, in Easter week, we were surprised by the entrance of 
a priest in a white robe, with a collar embroidered in gold, attended 
by a boy, who carried a brush and a pewter basin filled with 
water, at the bottom of which were several silver and copper coins. 
We found they had come to bless the house, to sprinkle it and the 
furniture with holy water, a ceremony of universal practice in 
Rome at Easter, when the houses are cleansed and adorned with 
flowers ready for the benediction of the priest; a custom in which 
there is much beauty I think. But perhaps of all the sights in 
Rome which have reference to Lent and Easter, there is none 
more curious than the ascent of the Scala Santa at the Lateran. 
According to the traditions of the Roman Church, these twenty- 
eight marble steps belonged to the house of Pilate, and were those 
by which our Saviour descended when He left the judgment-hall; 
they were—so says the Church—brought from Jerusalem and 
placed in the palace of the Lateran, and now they are ascended 
during Passion and Easter week by the devout and penitent on 
their knees! We watched several as they performed their difficult 
task; the stairs were filled with these poor superstitious people, ail 
of whom appeared fully impressed with the sacredness of the cere- 
mony they were performing; many soldiers were among them, 
some well-dressed people, but the greater number were of the 
peasant class. One pair particularly struck us, a young country- 
woman and her blind husband; she guided him tenderly to the top 
of the stairs, stopping ever and anon to kiss the steps as they 
mounted, and when they had reached the last she reverently led 
her blind companion to the figure of the Saviour, on the cross 
which stands at the head of the stairs, dropped into the box at its 
side her little offering, and kissed repeatedly the hideous streaks 
of red paint with which, in representation of bleeding wounds, the 
body of our Lord is disfigured. 

I could yet fill many pages with what we saw in Rome; I could 
speak of the Capitol, to reach which we passed the grand equestrian 
statue of Marcus Aurelius, and within which we found many 
pictures and sculpture of world-wide fame, the “Wolf of the 
er the “ Dying Gladiator,” the “‘ Venus,” the “ Antinous 
and the Fawn,” and where, too, is the oft-copied mosaic of Pliny’s 
doves;—of the Palace of the Quirinal, with its large formal gardens, 
its pictures and bronzes, its rooms made famous by the expulsion 


of one Pope from them by Napoleon I., and the escape of another 
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in the insurrection of 1848 ; its balcony, whence the first address 
and the first benediction are given by a new pope to the people 
of Rome ; I could tell of churches, plain for the most part without, 
but within excelling each other in magnificence; of villas with 
galleries of paintings, and gardens leading by flowery avenues to 
casinos full of sculpture, of studios belonging both to sculptors 
and painters, into all of which we were courteously admitted ; 
nor would these exhaust my subjects, in the Rome of former days 
there yet remains unspoken of much that we saw—the magnificent 
ruins of the baths of Caracalla, the curious church of San Cle- 
mente, long supposed to be the oldest in Rome, but discovered 
within the last few years to be but a palimpsest, a far older church, 
rich in marble columns and frescoes, sharp in drawing and still 
bright in colour, having been found to stand beneath the founda- 
tion of the upper church; the church of San Pietro Montorio, 
built over the spot on which the apostle is said to have been 
crucified, and from the platform in front of which a glorious view 
of the city is obtained, the Ponte Rotto, not far from the Temple 
of Vesta and the house of Rienzi, commanding one of the finest 
views of the Tiber, with the picturesque island of Esculapius, and 
the large arch of the Cloaca Maxima, the outlet of the common 
sewer of ancient Rome; the Mamertine prisons, too, deriving 
their interest from two sources, one historical, which tells us that 
these two cells, both below the city level, are amongst the oldest 
specimens of Roman architecture, and date back to the time of 
the kings; that they were the state prisons of Rome, and that in 
them many whose names are known in her history were confined 
and died; the other, traditional, says that in these prisons, in the time 
of Nero, St. Peter was incarcerated, and, as is generally the case, 
the doubtful assertion is sustained by still more doubtful proofs ; 
the indentation in a massive stone is suid to be the profile of the 
apostle, left there as he was pushed against it in his descent, as a 
captive, to the dungeon below, and water, which still runs beneath 
the flooring of this lower cell, is asserted to have sprung up mira- 
culously as a fountain when the saint desired it for the purpose of 
baptising his converted gaolers! But we must, in writing as we 
did in fact, leave Rome soon after the dying out of the last brilliant 
fire on the Pincian Hill terminated the girandola of Easter 
Monday, and brought to a close the cerémonies and exhibitions of 
the holy week. 

A few days before we left Rome, we started one morning for 
Tivoli early, for we intended returning the same day, and were 
warned not to let our drive across the Campagna be too late m the 
evening, as thieves, dignified by the name of brigands, were known 
to be prowling about. Passing the railway station, we left Rome 
by the Porta San Lorenzo, and, crossing the river Anio, drove for 
some miles across a wide open country, undulating, rich in vegeta- 
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tion, backed by mountains, amid which are many towns and 
villages, and rendered picturesque by the remains of aqueducts, 
ruined tombs, brown tents, called “ capanna,” in which the herds- 
men who tend the oxen, sheep, and buffaloes in the Campagna 
live during the cold months of the year; green hillocks with a 
crown of dark pine-trees; huge masses of brickwork overgrown 
with ivy and other creepers; and flocks of soft-eyed, rough- 
skinned cattle, watched over by peasants, who, by their quaint 
attire and handsome sunburnt faces, made fitting pictures in the 
scene. In about two hours we crossed the bridge thrown over the 
canal, into which run the sulphurous waters of the Solfatara, and 
soon after passed some ruins, and, entering an olive-grove, drove 
through the gate which led along an avenue of trees to the ruins 
Hadrian’s Villa. It seemed as if we had rather come to see the 
remains of a whole town than those of a palace; much further 
than we could walk, the vestiges of buildings interspersed with 
grass and trees stretched before us. The circumference of the 
ground on which the palace stood exceeded, we were told, eight 
miles. We were shown the sites and the few picturesque walls 
that remained of palaces, academies, baths, barracks, and temples; 
we wandered through olive-gardens, by the river’s side to a great 
square, which had been a hippodrome, now covered with tangled 
masses of long grass and bright wild flowers; listened while our 
guide told of the marbles, mosaics, and other art treasures that had 
been found amid the ruins, and smiled as he finished his descrip- 
tion of their bygone splendour, by saying, as he spoke of Hadrian, 
“Ma era l'Imperatore di tutto il mondo!” inferring that the 
emperor, considering his world-wide dominion, had shown mode- 
ration rather than extravagance in the vast dwelling he had de- 
signed for himself. 

Climbing slowly up a steep ascent bordered on either side by 
olive-gardens, we reached the Porta di Santa Croce, and s0 
entered the town of Tivoli; we waited for a few minutes to admire 
the magnilicent view of the Campagna from the front of the 
Jesuits’ college, and then drove to the Villa d’Este, in the casino 
and gardens of which people are permitted freely to wander. 
Nothing could be more - tna after our long sunny drive, than 
to find ourselves seated beneath the deep, wide-spreading shade of 
the ilex-trees, in front of a splashing fountain that sent diamonds 
into the veil of maiden-hair fern which hung around it. Murray's 
report of the inns in Tivoli had induced us to provide ourselves 
before starting with our luncheon, and when later in the day we 
stopped at the principal hotel of the town, “La Regina,” we con- 
gratulated ourselves that we had not been dependent on it for our 
refreshment. The whole town and all the people in it whom we 
saw were dirty, and we gladly escaped from the children and lads 
who pestered us with entreaties to buy their specimens of leaves 
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and wood petrified, or rather sulphurised, in the Solfatara, or 
clamoured for permission to act as our guides to the ruins and 
cascades, Ny engaging a man with a couple of strong donkeys and 
starting off with him on our little tour of investigation, Perched 
on the edge of a rock stands the well-known ruin of the Temple 
of Vesta, with its graceful circle of Corinthian columns, and near 
to it is the Sybil’s temple, a portion of which has been rescued 
from ruin and is used as a Christian church, Leaving these, a 
shady road took us by the grottoes of Neptune and the Syrens, 
rocky recesses whence many a waterfall was seen, to a fine terrace 
road, from which we gained a complete panorama of Tivoli and its 
ueighbourhood; rocks, trees, and water blended together in every 
direction, and produced views of exceeding loveliness, tempting 
us to wait and gaze, until the rich red light thrown over them 
warned us that the sun was setting, and that our homeward drive 
would certainly not be poocenpliclied before the daylight was 
over. And so it proved, greyer and greyer grew the tints across 
the Campagna, more and more indistinct the objects that we 
passed, until at last, before we regained the long straight road 
which led to the Basilica of San poet it had become quite 
dark. A sudden stop of our coachman’s gave us a momentary fear 
of brigands; but his quiet reply as he scraped the match to light 
the lamps of the carriage, “ Bisogna accendere le lanterne, non 6 
permesso d’entrare nella cittd senza lumi,” reassured us, As we 
approached San Lorenzo, the deep tolling of a bell and the glare 
of torches showed that a funeral was about to take place in the 
cemetery, the black figures, hooded and cloaked, of the coffin 
bearers, the priests with their attendant boys bearing lighted 
tapers, and the.low, sad chaunt of the monks who followed in the 
rear, seen and heard in the evening’s gloom, made a striking and 
solemn picture, and contrasted with the funeral processions we 
had seen in Rome by daylight, when the shabby trappings of the 
coflin, the dirty brown cloaks of the Capuchin friars, and the 
dripping tallow of the carelessly carried, flaring candles, produced 
the very reverse of a solemn or sacred impression. 

We started on the 26th of April for Naples by an early train; 
the bustle and confusion at the railway station were bewildering 
enough to make our departure from it no small matter of con- 
gratulation. Leaving Rome near the Porta Maggiore, we passed 
quickly the Coliseum, St. John Lateran, and the triumphal arches 
in their neighbourhood, and ran for some miles along the Cam- 
pagna, having the long line of the Olaudian aqueduct on our 
night. Beyond it we gained a glorious view of Rome; the whole 
city was lighted up with the rays of the rising sun, and glowed 
with the rosy red of a maiden’s blush at his approach. To our 
left lay the grey Alban hills, with many an ancient town built on 
the tops of their nearly perpendicular, rocky sides. The Cam- 
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pagna was dotted all over with ruins, and tapestried with patches 
of scarlet poppies and fields of white lupins, used, we were told, 
in the manvfacture of beer. _ Entering Velletri by a long viaduct 
of iron, we were amused while waiting in the station to see a man 
cooling the huge wheels of the engine by pouring water on them 
out of a little brown-and-white jug; some women, handsome and 
gracefully dressed, were loitering about in picturesque groups, and 
sunburnt men from the vine-growing hills in the neighbourhood 
looked on with a kind of lazy wondering curiosity while the train 
stopped. Running on again between the Alban and Volscian 
hills, we passed stations bearing the names of towns rendered inte- 
resting both by ancient and modern associations, At intervals 
along the line soldiers in parties of three or four were stationed, to 
guard the trains, we were told, from the attacks of the brigands 
who infest and make dangerous to visit much of the country 
through which the railroad runs, An investigation of passports 
and luggage delayed us some time at Ceprano, the boundary town 
of the Papal States, and the ceremony was repeated, though with 
less severity and a shorter detention, at Colle Noci, where we 
entered the Neapolitan district; thence through many miles of 
vine-gardens, with forests of clms and oaks, to a wild and barren 
country beyond San Germano, changing again to fertility as we 
neared Teano, above which rises the volcanic Roeca Monfina. 
Three more stations brought us to Capua, now a thriving, bustling 
town, with but few signs of the luxury which proved so fatal in 
the olden time to the Carthaginians, From Capua we drove 
through a country said to be the richest and most fertile in 
Europe, a continued garden of vines and olive-trees, to Caserta, 
and soon after the soft slope of Vesuvius, unclouded by even the 
faintest show of smoke, appeared. 

Reaching Naples, we found the bustle we had left at the Roman 
station repeated here even in an exaggerated degree; the noise and 
confusion almost exceeded belief. More than an hour was spent 
in an apparently hopeless endeavour to obtain our luggage, and 
when obtained, its conveyance to the hotel was made almost as 
difficult by the number of the porters who seized it; there really 
reemed to be two men to each parcel, and each couple had a fight, 
in words, if notin action, over the divided items of every traveller's 
luggage. Before we left Naples, we found that improvements in 
discipline at the railway stations were being made—certainly not 
before they were wanted. 

Except—and it 1s a very large exception—except the museum, 
there is no very great sight in Naples to be visited. The streets 
are in themselves pictures; churches there are in abundance, rich 
in gold and painting, rich, too, in saintly relics, but possessing little 
architectural beauty ; the cathedral, with the body of St. Januarius 
beneath its altar, and with the phials of his blood, which twice in 
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the year is believed by the faithful to miraculously liquefy; St. 
Francesco di Paolo, a small imitation of the Pantheon at Rome ; 
St. Domenico Maggiore, which has lately been restored with much 
magnificence, and others, There are two royal palaces, one in the 
fine piazza of San Carlo, the Palazzo Reale, with a grand marble 
staircase, and a terrace planted as a garden, with covered walks of 
lemon-trees, and commanding fine views of the harbour and the 
bay of Naples ; the other, the Capo di Monte, stands on a hill about 
two miles from Naples, and is worth visiting for the sake of its 

rounds. ‘Trees and flowers of all descriptions flourish there, and 
in one part of the gardens a grassy centre unites a number of 
avenues, or rather elongated bowers, a mile in length, of the softest, 
closest foliage. 

Not far from Capo di Monte are the two great cemeteries of 
Naples—the Campo Santo Vecchio for the poor, and the Campo 
Santo Nuovo for the rich. The first consists of an open area, in 
which are three hundred and sixty-six pits, each covered with a 
square stone ; the stone of one pit is lifted each evening of the year to 
receive the dead of that day. We looked down on this area from 
the hill above; a priest, with a few attendant monks, had come 
out to perform the funeral service. Around them lay on their 
biers the newly dead; the hole into which, without distinction, 
and without coffins, they were to be thrown, was open, but we 
did not wait to witness the miserable ceremony. e went on to 
the Campo Santo Nuovo, which is laid out in gardens; in the 
centre of them is a fine statue of Religion by Angelini, and hand- 
some monuments are already numerous. Some little grassy 
mounds in a railed-off portion were pointed out to us as the graves 
of “ fanciulli disgraziati,” or children who had died before bap- 
tism. The pct are kept in order by the Capuchin monks of 
a convent attached to the cemetery. It was curious to see the 
interest with which these big rough-looking men pointed out to 
me a nest of unfledged birds they had found in one of the arbutus- 
bushes. “ Piccolissimi uccelli, Signora, on quasi pronti ad uscire 
dal nido,” they said, as they gently lifted the overhanging branch; — 
the hatching and the expected flight of the little creatures were 
evidently epochs of mark in the uneventful lives of these simple 
kindhearted monks. 

Descending the hill which leads from the cemetery, we passed 
by twelve stations of our Saviour’s progress to a modern “ street of 
tombs ;” large and handsome al nt interspersed with trees, 
stood on either side. Some of these were private property, and 
inscribed with the names of the families to whom they belonged, 
but the greater number were “Cappelle de’ fraternita,” or sub- 
scription vaults, in which a right of free interment is obtained b 
members of various clubs in Naples, who pay annually a s 
sum for this privilege. 
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Not far from the two Roman Catholic cemeteries is the one for 
Protestant burials; a peaceful well-kept garden, with many fine 
trees among the graves. | 

Our drive back to the hotel, by a good road lately made near 
the Antichi Ponti Rossi, took us through a large portion of the 
city of Naples. The people were all outside their houses; every- 
thing in Naples seems to be done in the street; trades of all kinds 
‘are carried on; women in gay-coloured, but very loosely-hanging 
dresses, with bright black hair and eyes, nurse their babies, and 
perform other motherly duties, sitting on the kerb-stones ; children, 
some with onlya kerchief tied round their waists, others abso- 
lutely naked, play about like little savages; those of a larger 
growth wander among the stalls in the streets, on which in little tin 
saucers are neatly set out parched peas, melon-seeds, dried nastur- 
tiums, and other simple dainties, snatching a mouthful from every 
saucer, if they can do so unobserved, or else trying to sell from the 
baskets they carry the “ frutta del mare,” or “ diavoli del mare,” 
as they call the queer-shaped little fish they have found amid the 
stones on the beach. 

Passing an old house, said to have been that of Masaniello, we 
entered the Marina, once celebrated as the head-quarters of the 
Lazzaroni, a race now almost extinct amongst the hard-working 
Neapolitans. Its principal inhabitants at present are fishermen, who, 
as we passed, had just arrived from their boats, and were arranging 
in large open baskets, the red mullet, sardines, sword-fish, conger 
eels, they had caught. Not far from the row of baskets were 
little furnaces, over which bubbled strings of macaroni and stewed 
tomatas; near them stood a woman behind a gaily-painted wooden 
chest, bowered over with branches bearing oranges and lemons, 
beneath which hung an image of the Virgin; on the chest were 
ranged barrels of snow, glasses of powdered sugar, heaps of lemons, 
and large tumblers, filled and emptied rapidly by the passers-by. 
Behind the stalls crowds were attracted by pictures which hung in 
front of the minor theatres, of which there are many in this 
locality; while Pulcinello, in a house very much like that of our 
own English Punch, but in white attire, tempted with his cracked 
voice those whose purses were not sufficiently well filled to admit 
of their indulging more expensively their theatrical tastes. 

Still driving on we reached the Santa Lucia, a wide open space, 
on the sea side of which were stalls of shell-fish of every descrip- 
tion, beyond them shone the bright blue bay, broken at intervals 
by its graceful islands, and guarded by the low range of Vesuvius 
and her sister hills. Over it flitted many a fisher-boat, with white- 
winged sails, “shooting like sudden smiles across the face of the 
sea;” within the range of stalls the road was filled with donkeys 
carrying heavy but picturesque panniers of vegetables, their owner 


perched in the middle of them, or drawing carts laden with sand, | 
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flocks of sheep and goats, some of the former bearing little rush 
panniers, others, decorated with ribbons, drawing small carts, dogs 
clipped a la poodle, sedan-chairs, within which sat a mother and 
infant on their way to the christening, coffins carried by Capuchin 
friars, and followed by figures draped in white from head to foot, 
with eye-holes only, carriages making their way to the Toledo, 
men, women, and children all crowding and bustling along, and 
almost as if by miracle escaping accidents. On the other side 
of this roadway, a little nearer to the Chiaia, stood the houses and 
shops which since we saw them have been buried by the fall of a 
ion of the rock on which stands the Castle of St. Elmo, 
assing the new gardens of the Villa Reale, which skirt the 
Chiaia, we enter the Toledo, and find ourselves in a stream of 
vehicles, fitting within each other almost like wedges. Some, 
carriages containing Neapolitan ladies in elegant costume, driven 
by shabby coachmen; others, fiacres with peasant women or greasy 
fmars; others, again, carts drawn by miserable donkeys, and laden 
with furniture, their owners walking by the side, and carrying 
looking-glasses, vases, pictures, and other things too fragile to be 
trusted to the cart, all these huddle together, while their drivers 
shout and crack their whips, making their horses start into a gallop 
whenever they reach a space sufficiently large to enable them to 
do so, and producing a din and noise seldom if ever equalled in 
any other city, but rarely causing any accident to befal those who 
make their apparently perilous way through it. From the 24th of 
April to the 18th of May a general flitting takes place in Naples; 
every one changes his house or apartments, “ tutta Napoli é in 
revoluzione, ai dieciotto sta finito,” was the explanation given to 
the fact of the streets being blocked up with these carts, and the 
thoroughfare for a time completely stopped by the not unfrequent 
fall of a donkey and the consequent overturn of the piled up fur- 
miture. The Teatro San Carlo was not open at this time; at the 
Teatro Nuovo we saw some musical pieces, enlivened by the bur- 
lesques of Pulcinello, which, though on appeared to us somewhat 
coarse, elicited great applause from a very crowded audience. 

f course a visit to Pompeii followed soon upon our arrival in 
Naples; of the two ways of reaching it, by railway and in a car- 
nage, the latter is decidedly to be preferred, the railway runs along 
the sea shore at the back of the towns, through which the carriage 
road is made, and the entrance from it to Pompeii is at a less 
interesting point than that reached in driving. Passing Portici, 
with its bright gardens and its royal palace, Resina is the next 
town; beneath this are the excavations of Herculaneum, the 
entrance to them is by a long flight of steps leading to a narrow 

k passage which slopes down into the theatre. Carrying lighted 
candles, we followed our guide through a dark and dreary labyrinth 
of walls and buttresses, many of them rebuilt to prevent danger 
272 
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from the excavations to the town above them, to an open space 
which he described as the orchestra; beyond this had been the 
stage, it is now still filled with the hardened mud which inundated 
ell Gensoyel the city; in one part the impression of a comic 
mask is shown, but except this there is little of interest in the 
Herculaneum excavations, so far at least as we were able to explore 
them. ‘Torre del Greco is, as our coachman described it, “ tutto 
moderno,” the walls and houses are built of the lava which in 1861 
destroyed for a third time almost the whole town; the inhabitants 
are said to be quite undisturbed by apprehensions of future eru 
tions, and live, according to the description of a local stile bien 
“in much security at the base of Vesuvius, who has more than 
once made for them a girdle of his lava and a burning mantle of 
his ashes!” 

Torre dell’ Annunziata comes next, and is only a mile from 
Pompeii; it is celebrated for its manufacture of maccaroni, long 
threads of which hang drying on frames through the whole length 
of the town. We entered Pompeii by the gate leading into the 
street of Stabie, and, being rset with an intelligent guide, 
were led from one street of unroofed houses to another, stopping 
here to look at ruts made in the roadway by the chariot-wheels; 
here at cisterns placed at the junctions of streets; here at an in- 
scription or name still painted in fresh colours on the walls; here 
at ovens; there at the amphore in the wine shops, at frescoes 
without end, some graceful, but for the most part voluptuous and 
indelicate. After the houses came the temples, the forum, and 
the amphitheatre; but, until we reached the gate of Herculaneum, 
by which the street of tombs is entered, the whole recovered city 
i me much in mind of a place that, having been destroyed by 

re, had been carefully cleared out and set to rights after the con- 
flagration ; it is difficult to realise in its present aspect that it has 
been buried and excavated, until passing through the Herculaneum 
gate, by the sentinel porch and the tombs which form the Appian 
way of Pompeii, the ~— of Diomede is reached ; here, besides a 
graceful portico, and a room with three windows which com- 
mand exquisite views of the Bay of Naples, along the coast from 
Castellamare to Torre dell’ Annunziate, there is a staircase leading 
down to the cellars below the house, and in them the stone wine 
bottles which stand against the wall are still fixed there by the 
lava which overwhelmed the city. It was in these cellars, to 
which they had probably fled for safety, that no less than twenty 
skeletons were found. Portions of these and casts formed by 
the stream which hardened on them were removed to the Museum 
at Naples, and it is there that all the most interesting objects 
found in Pompeii and Herculaneum are now to be seen. The 
loaves that had not had time to rise in the ovens, some visibly 
stamped with the baker’s name; nets with which butterflies were 
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caught, some unfinished with needles hanging to them; eggs, 
fruit, seeds, colours, gems without number, purses still holdin 
coins, besides statues, bronzes, mosaics, and frescoes—all, wit 
very few exceptions, have been taken there. The fontana nuova, 
one of the latest discoveries, a mosaic of shell-work in a marvellous 
state of freshness and perfection, and the remains of three bodies 
found imbedded in scoria, without doubt the most interesting 
relics the place contains, are still left in Pompeii. ‘These bodies 
look like casts of grey plaster; they consist of two women and a 
man—the expression still left on their faces and the position in 
which they lie tell the sad story of their death agony. The 
younger of the women evidently struggled for life, one hand 
shades the face, while the other is clenched tightly, and her feet 
are apart, as if she had fallen while running. The other woman, 
on whose fingers are still seen the marks of her rings, has yielded 
to the inevitable death, and has a calm, resigned expression about 
her; while the man, a figure of fine and strong proportions, has 
grappled with death before it conquered him; his arms are ex- 
tended, and his feet, cased in heavy sandals, look as if they had 
carried him well till the tide of the burning lava overwhelmed 
him. Other visits to Pompeii made us better acquainted with its 
gloomy streets of small houses, in which now the only signs of life 
are the lizards that sparkle as they creep on the walls and the ferns 
which grow in rich luxuriance amid the ruins. 

After Pompeii, the next necessary trip from Naples is to the top 
of Vesuvius. A carriage took us as far as Resina; here we hired 
the ponies and guides who were to conduct us the rest of the way. 
For some distance out of Resina the road ran along lanes bordered 
on either side by vineyards and orchards of mulberry-trees, figs, 
lemons, and pomegranates, with large gardens of the tobacco 
plant; then began the road made across the fields of lava with 
which different eruptions of Vesuvius have covered many miles in 
its neighbourhood. The ponies carefully picked their way along 
the narrow path between coils of dark-brown calcareous substance 
that lay oo in every imaginable shape around us; now a sea of 
black waves, now ropes, then huge serpents, in some places fancy 
traced human bodies cased in lava—all was desolation and silence. 
About midway between Resina and the-Hermitage, a small black 
wooden cross marks the spot where, on the seventh Tuesday after 
Easter, the people of Resina assemble, with their priests, to pray 
for preservation from the ravages of Vesuvius. Passing the 
Hermitage—an inn where refreshments, with the Lachryma Christi 
wine, grown in the vineyards below, may be obtained—our ponies 
carried us to the Atrio del Cavallo at the base of the cone. Here 
the foot mounting begins; whatever may be its difficulty or 
danger during a time of eruption, there is little of either when the 
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mountain is in repose; strong boots, short petticoats, good lungs, 
and patience are all that are requi 

“ Chi va piano, va sano elontano,” were the encouraging words 
of the guide as he helped me to step over the huge stones of broken 
lava that lie at intervals imbedded in the loose scorix, or waited 
while I stopped to take breath, and to look upon the splendid 
views that broke upon us at every step of our hour’s ascent. To 
our left stretched the dark sides of the Somma, from the now ex- 
hausted crater of which issued the eruption which destroyed the 
cities of Herculaneum and Pompeii; on the other side lay the 
Campagna, the bay and city of Naples, the coast of the Mediter- 
ranean, with its towns, and its own blue expanse beyond. Towards 
the summit, the path became more rough, and from several fis- 
sures a hot vapour escaped; further on the surface of the ground 
became too hot to touch, the smell of sulphur was very strong, 
and eggs were rapidly boiled in the crevices. 

At length we reached the lip of the crater, and looking down 
we saw below a floor encrusted with what looked like moss shaded 
in most delicate gradations, from the palest straw-colour to the 
darkest, richest green. From this beautiful carpet of sulphur 
came jets of light filmy smoke, which rose five or six feet from 
the surface ; but this was the nearest approach to an eruption that 
Vesuvius now displayed. 

We were trying to follow the finger of our guide as he pointed 
to a white spot in the distance below, which, he said, was Pompeii, 
when, as it were, a deep blue curtain rose from the horizon; gra- 
dually it covered the sunny landscape beneath, shutting out one 
by one the objects that had attracted us by their loveliness, until, 
as it reached us, it fell in heavy showers of rain and hail, making 
the otherwise easy descent of Vesuvius a walk of much discomfort, 
inasmuch as the loose ashes into which at every downward ste 
one sinks nearly to one’s knees, speedily became saturated wit 
the rain, and rendered the state of one’s stockings and legs any- 
thing but pleasant. 

Orders of entrance are easily obtained, and the train runs in an 
hour from Naples to Caserta, where, opposite to the station, is a 
palace, with a magnificent marble staircase, vast and richly 
adorned rooms, a theatre, and a chapel lavishly decorated with 
marbles, gems, and gold. The grounds in which it stands are, 
however, more interesting than the palace itself. Amid the shrubs 
on the lawns, pheasants, partridges, and other birds run about with 
the tameness of farmyard poultry; flowers grow in luxuriance; 
but the fountains and cascades are the chief features of the 
dens. The principal one plays over figures in white marble, re- 
presenting the story of Diana and Actzon ; behind this, in deep 
rocky basins, are some fat old trout, which remind one of the 
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carp at Fontainebleau; they are quite tame, and rose readily 
to view when the gardener whistled and threw them a handful 
of worms. 

While we were waiting for the train back to Naples, a pretty 
rural procession passed along the road. First came a cart full of 
new cottage furniture; across the top of the cart, supported by 
two poles, placed fore and aft, hung a rope to which were sus- 
pended saucepans, kettles, and other kitchen utensils; the cart was 
drawn by two milk-white oxen, and at the side were several pea- 
santsin holiday attire. Behind it walked two gaily-dressed young 
village girls, bearing each on her head two pillows in white cases 
trimmed with broad frills of lace, bows of coe. and bunches of 
flowers; the procession was closed by more young men and 
maidens. I inquired of course what it al] meant, and learnt that 
it was a bridal procession on its road to furnish the cottage of a 
newly-married pair. 

“E la roba d’una sposa, signora, che va a casa finché sia tutta 
preparata per lei; non sono che i personi bassi. La sposa ne andra 
Domenica,” was the explanation given me by the woman at whose 
stall I gladly drank a glass of lemonade eo by lumps of pure 
white snow. 

As we drove along the Santa Lucia on our way from the station 
to the hotel, we met the caritellas on their return to Resina; these 
extraordinary vehicles consist of a cabriolet without a hood, and 
with a netting beneath; in the carriage, on the shaftg, in the net- 
ting, clinging to the wheels, everywhere that hands or legs can 
grasp, are the passengers. We counted more than once seven-and- 
twenty in one caritella, all drawn by a miserable horse, whipped 
into a quick trot by the unceasing lashes of the cruel driver, 

One fine morning we started from Santa Lucia at nine o’clock 
in the little steamer Risposta for Capri. The voyage lasted about 
two hours and a half; there was just breeze enough to be plea- 
sant; the sea looked exactly like liquid turquoise, and the views 
on every side were as beautiful as they well could be. We stopped 
at Sorrento to land passengers, and gained a view of the town 
built on the edge of the cliff, and thickly planted with orange and 
lemon-groves. 

The island of Capri, as the steamer neared it, appeared to be a 
mass of precipitous cliffs rising straight out of the sea. On the 
top of some, and lower down on others, are the ruins of castles, 

laces, and aqueducts built by Augustus, who exchanged this 
island with the Neapolitans for the neighbouring one of Ischia, 
and by Tiberius, who built, it is said, no less than twelve palaces 
in Capri. Beneath one of the cliffs is the Grotta Azzurra, and as 
the sea was calm enough to permit its being entered, our approach 
to it brought sundry little boats to the side of the steamer, all of 
which were rapidly filled. A few minutes brought us to the en- 
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trance of the grotto; it was necessary to save our heads by bend- 
ing very low as the boat went in: we then found ourselves be. 
neath a vault of frosted silver, supported by rugged columns of 
apparently the same material, and covering a lake of water clear as 
crystal, yet of the deepest blue colour! 

The Marine Grande was filled with the Capri peasants when we 
landed, some with donkeys, others offering for sale stones and 
shells, or the straw baskets and fans they make, while many little 
girls were clamorous to be engaged as guides to those who wished 
to explore the island on foot, As we had neither time nor incli- 
nation to visit the ruins on the high cliff& we wandered through 
lanes bordered by gardens of olives and myrtle, passing cottages 
shaded by pergole, or trellised roofs supported on poles, over which 
the trained vines were already spreading their leaves, and showin 
little green bunches of grapes; we were attended by two bright 
eyed merry maidens, who laughed and chatted, took us into the 
village church, dropping a respectful curtsey to the kind-looking 
old priest we found within it, and amused themselves and us after- 
wards by dancing the tarantella to the music of their own voices, 
while we ate our luncheon in a grove opposite to the ruined arches 
of an old road, beyond which the Bay of Naples, the city, and 
Vesuvius, formed a picture of almost unsurpassable beauty. 

Capri is celebrated for quails, with which it supplies the Nea- 

litan markets; birds of various kinds abound in the island, and 
judging from our experience, the younger population are very 
expert at catching them. 

“ Uccellino da vendere, Signora,” said a black-eyed urchin, as 
he held towards me a handsome brown and yellow bird. 

Giving the boy a soldo, I gladly watched the flight of the 
liberated captive as it winged its way from the little hot hand 
that had held it. The news of my liberality spread quickly; 
boys with birds, some dead, some alive, met me at every turn. 
bought until my halfpence were all gone. 

“ Molto buoni carts mensa,” said the little maidens to whom I 
gave my purchases. 








THE PAGAN’S PRAYER. 
FROM THE PERSIAN OF ATTAR’S “ LANGUAGE OF BIRDS.” 


ONE night, amidst the Sudra’s shade, 
His couch the angel Gabriel made, 
When on his ear fell accents mild, 
Indulgent to some favoured child. 
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“ A mortal heart implores,” he said, 
“Tn perfect faith the Eternal aid ; 
Whoever sent those prayers on high 
Is worthy this august reply. 

Where had this votary his birth? 


In the seven heavens—or on the earth ?” 


Then Gabriel sought earth, sea, and air, 
But found him not who breath’d the prayer. 


To tle Eternal throne he flew, 

And heard the words of peace anew: 
“Thy prayer is granted: be at rest.” 

“ Ah, Lord!” he cried, “ what mortal blest 
Has faith like this so pure and true? 
Teach me the path I should pursue 

To find one favoured by thy Grace: 


In vain I search in every place.” 


The Lord replied: “ Direct thy flight 
Where Room’s deep forests hide the light, 
There pause by a pagoda’s shrine, 

And know the worshipper for mine.” 


The angel soared, and rested not, 
Unwearied till he found the spot, 
Where a pagoda stood in diode, 

And at a shrine a mortal pray’d— 
But the deep love that fill’d his breast 
Was to an Idol form address’d ! 


Amazed, the angel back retured, 

Baffled and struck with awe he mourn’d; 
“ Ah, gracious Lord !” he sadly cried, 
“What mystery does this secret hide? 
Canst thou so many vows refuse, 

Yet listen when a Pagan sues?” 


The Eternal spoke: “ Marvel no more. 
Though he a pagan God adore ; 

ough ignorance his mind obscure, 
His heart is innocent and pure, 
His error to himself unknown— 
And I accept him as my own.” 


Louisa Stuart CosTEeLLo. 
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CONTINENTAL SPORTING. 


“ HuntTING, hunting, sir, is one of the most rational of amuse- 
ments, useful in the way of exercise, and the most agreeable and 
manly of enjoyments. It is of great antiquity too, sir, as we may 
see in Scripture:” so said a jolly-looking personage in the railway 
carriage with the writer on the way to Rugby. He continued: 
“T cannot think for what reason so many persons condemn the 
sport, who ought to know better. They talk of cruelty too, 
What were animals made for, but for our use or amusement when 
we find it most our fancy to use them. Cruelty, sir, what next I 
wonder! The Scriptures allow of it; Nimrod was a mighty 
hunter, so is our rector.” 

“You have reason upon your side,” said a portly gentleman, 
half Yorkshire by his accent, who sat on the opposite seat. He 
appeared, from an artificial ruddiness of complexion and an in- 
voluntary twinkle of the eye, not to be a little of a bon vivant. 
“| had not been,” said he, “ for the first time on a visit in a rural 
district of France, but when I went over aguin I determined to 
see their style of hunting, which at first I neglected todo. It was 
long years ago. The style was altogether different from ours, for 
it was undertaken on foot; this I take it was bad taste. It was 
rougher work to do. A hunter, the most thoroughbred of ours, 
could make no way in the forests. I confess I like to take things 
easier—the open country and low fences. Not that I am in the 
field like the sucking aldermen of London on Epping day. They 
used to break down in their valour, so as to set the field in a roar. 
But even that is now beyond their daring, and they stick to turtle 
and marrow puddings.” 

Such was a part of the dialogue between two portly men in the 
train to Chester. 

“What time of the year was it, Mr. St. George?’ said one of 
the party. “I was never in the field out of England. It was the 
fall of the year, I presume?” 


The harvest had been in for a considerable time, and the cold 
came on suddenly. I never felt it sharper. The ground was 
covered with snow, but barely so much as to render the soil in- 
visible. All looked as white as innocence, and augured well for 
our sport. We met a party at breakfast before daylight, wax- 
lights upon the table, on the borders of the forest of Orleans; but 
the dawn had even then begun to appear, threatening soon to 
make them dim. Day broke out full -and bright just as we 
finished our repast, and it made the ‘ tapers really grow pale,’ when 
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the jalousies were flung open, and the streaks of dawn in the 
east showed themselves the usual heralds of the new-born day. 

At that moment noises were heard beneath in the court of the 
chateau, where we met that morning. A sort of bustling and the 
tramp of feet indicated something novel was about to take place. 
Now the neighing of a horse, or the bark of impatience on the 
part of the most generous of quadrupeds, showed that preparations 
were made for the businessof the day. The wheels of a couple of 
roomy cars jerked over the uneven pavement, These were destined 
to carry the lord of the mansion and his friends to the place of 
rendezvous. Dimly descried beneath the windows, and close to 
the vehicles, was the pompous old huntsman, crowned with a fur 
cap made of the spoil of a remarkably fine fox killed some twenty 
years before. On his left side hung his ‘ gourde’ of brandy, from 
which he refreshed his companions with a gouttelette now and 
then, while his carabine, en bandoulier, rendered the authoritative 
official as important to the eye as his experienced directions in the 
field were to the pursuit of the sportsmen, 

In the mean while, the lord of the chateau and his friends 
quitted the salle 4 manger, and bold chasseurs, as all would fain 
be deemed—the more valorous from their warm breakfast—having 
closed the ceremony with a petite goutte of cream d’absynthe, sath 
bosom’s lord sat lightly on his throne. Exploits a la chasse, past 
and in perspective, occupied the general mind. Boars, wolves, 
and foxes, with anticipated deeds of wariness or daring, and the 
final wind up in expectation of carrying off the ‘hure’* of a boar, 
as fine as that of any pitiless savage of the tusk now in existence, 
even if the appendage of a descendant of the breed that gored 
‘ny and bathed in tears the lucid eyes of the goddess of Love 

erself, 

The party was soon accommodated in the cars. A number of 
village idlers had gone on foot to the place of rendezvous to join 
the battue or bush-beaters. The wheels of the vehicles rolled 
onwards, somewhat impeded by the rough road and accumulating 
snow. The fusils of the sportsmen over every untoward furrow 
clashed together, as if they were the weapons of the more formi- 
dable character of real man-slayers, clad in blood-red hue, while 
at every untoward jerk, those of the party whose bones were not 
well clothed with integument, gave-out an exclamation that we 
would fain suppress, as jolt upon jolt indicated fresh suffering. 
Those cushioned with ‘ good capon’ sat unmoved as Atlas. 
Cervantes would have compared personages thus sharp in the 
different joints to the coin called a ‘real,’ which, in spite of the 
Spanish masters of the mint, was always three-cornered, in place of 


a 





* The head, the prime part so denominated. 
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round, a shape not the most accommodating in the pocket to the 
flesh of the wearer when by chance pressed home too suddenly, 

The battue that trudged to the place of rendezvous was a 
motley group, collected for the oecasion—young, active, ragged, 
and ready in the ae wtp of the cenaille. A little brandy, 
and but a little, sufficed to enlist fresh volunteers, some not exnttly 
of that order in the habiliments most in vogue about the Palais 
Royale, or in the Promenade des Italiens; others somewhat in 
the mode of those choice recruits which completed the rank and 
file of Sir John Falstaff’s corps, respecting which he had no little 
distaste about being seen to march at their head through Coventry, 

The distance to the place of meeting was less than three miles 
from the chateau, perhaps not much above two, It was broad 
day when we arrived there. It generally happens that, upon every 
halting-place, there is found on such occasions some whose 
stomachs demand refreshing. We were only a little above two 
miles from the chateau, when, under the boughs of a most magni- 
ficent chesnut-tree that threw out far and wide its gigantic arms, 
we found an accession to our battue standing round a noble fire. 
We were on the skirts of a forest, the name of which I forget, but 
I know that, either in going or returning, we passed the two 
Norman hills called the Croix rouge and Croix blanche, from 
which the French and English, the latter under one of our 
Norman kings, set out on their march to the Holy Land, to 
combat in the Crusades, and rob and murder to enhance their own 
title to the glories of a faith which anathematises crime under 
every plea, even that of papal sanctity itself. 

Here a slice of bread and bacon rejoiced the hearts of the 
battue latest arrived; and, while it was devouring, we began to 
erect magnificent chateaux en Espagne. Here our game prospects 
brightened every minute. Boars were prostrated before the bullet 
had left the gun; wolves rarer; foxes fell plenty. There was no 
doubt but we should be fortunate, because our battue had all seen 
that which we most desired to see. Was.it a boar? Some animal 
of the kind had been seen in that precise spot twice in the pre- 
ceding week. Each of the more forward had seen, or said he had 
seen, something agreeable, or Apropos, to meet the desires of the 
sportsmen, however diverse they might be. 

_A cigar had been lit by one of our party. There was scarce 
air sufficient to agitate a leaf, but the inexperienced hand was 
cautioned by the old grim huntsman, that no more effectual mode 
could be taken to alarm the game. Fortunately, the wind ‘blew 
the odour from the wood. Sill, old Hottet, the important per 


sonage in question, was not to be silenced. It did not matter that 
no evil might result from it in the present instance. It was a 
to give mischief a chance—it was inexcusably gauche. Error 
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wilfulness were one; both spoke the same lesson; the intention 
to kill was as bad as killing; so it was with smoking, though the 

ame might not scent it, it was not the fault of monsieur that it 
did not expel all the game from the forest. 

Such was the reasoning of old Hottet, who now began to assume 
the leadership of the hunt as we drew near to business. He 
separated the party into divisions. It was evident that we had 
with us no more than one or two experienced hands. These were, 
however, as fathers of the hunt. They had passed their lives on 
the borders of that forest, and knew no other pursuit, in obedience 
to the garde de chasse who employed them, than to find game, and 
get paid by casualties. We wasted more time here than was 
politic, awaiting one or two sportsmen who were still behind, but 
they well knew the position of things as to the game, and how the 
suriace of the ground lay. We had excellent finders, who could die 
tinguish the trail or separate marks made by the wolf, boar, or other 
game; their custom was to get upon the traces of these animals, 
to examine them minutely, so as to be pretty certain of their track 
being a late one, and then to put the dogs and sportsmen upon the 
scent--doys not of the hound breed, but trained for the forest. 
This they rarely did without a most careful examination before 
they made their report. 

The old huntsman Hottet listened to these reports of the expe- 
rienced scouts. He pondered and reasoned upon them, all listening 
to him with the respect his experience and character naturally 
demanded. Marks of a wolf and of several boars were selected 
for us to follow, but the wolf was the main object of attack. This 
being decided upon, preparations began upon all sides, hope 
animating the least expressive countenances. 

In silence profound the party pushed forwards, keeping in the 
rear those not accustomed to the chase. The mode of carrying 
the gun was most important, lest it be discharged and injure any 
one; the battue being in front and the sportsmen standing in a 
half circle, the battue thus forming a right line in front across 
the semicircle. The gamg, driven down towards the sportsmen, 
a straightforward shot might strike some of the battue. Thus, it 
was not to be fired at until it had got into the rear of the sports- 
men, each of whom, letting it pass by his left shoulder into the 
rear, fired at it when past. It is not easy to say what may appear 
in front of the battue, plunging down towards the sportsmen. At 
present all is silence. The party being in a semicircle about forty 
yards from each other breathlessly awaiting the result. The voices, 
shouts, and cries of the battue are heard; hares, rabbits, and the 
like unworthy game come down in numbers affrighted, and pass 
through the semicircle of sportsmen, who let them go to the rear 
No wolf appeared among them, though impatiently expected. 
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In a little time and all at once a number of young pigs, or 
mocassins, came down frightened, and the slaughter commenced ; 
they were, in fact, sucking pigs, worth killing. Bang, bang, bang]! 
These were brought down amid shouts of laughter. On a sudden 
the alarm ofa wolf isgiven. It isa false alarm. An unfortunate 
stag, however, has been driven down by the battue. Laid low by 
the first shot, still convulsed it heaved its last breathings. Big 
tears dropped from its eyes, for it literally wept. The huntsmen 
heeded it not. They showed no sentiment of pity. I could not 
help feeling acute pain. Happily, the gentle creature soon ex- 
pired. The beautiful animal could feel pain no more. T was half 
converted to humanity. The legs were tied together, and it was 
slung upon a pole, borne along in great triumph in place of the 
wolf, which the party had too early promised themselves, and too 
vainly. , 

We now proceeded through a very dense part of the forest, 
among thorns that did not suffer us to escape without tearing the 
skin from our hands and legs fearfully. Still, with a desire to see 
out the whole day’s sport, 1 did not hesitate to follow our leaders, 
All alive with the excitement, buoyed up with the hope of killing 
a wolf, or a wild boar, at least, for my own share of the day's 
spoil, what difficulty could daunt us? Were we not im a state of 
excitement that made nothing of obstacles at other times insur- 
mountable? Were we not capable of feats in the field yet un- 
rivalled? Inspirited by the stimulating breeze, wending over hill 
and dale, now under the open heaven, now beneath the Gothic 
vaults of intertwining branches in the forest, independent as the 
eastern nomad, free of those eating cares which curse town life, 
those busy intrigues—which are but licensed cheating in dealing 
between man and man, colour them as we may—the air pregnant 
with life, the appetite keen, and the whole man as he felt before 
conventional usages made nature a sacrifice to its social corrup- 
tions—what a pleasure it was to feel thus! The excitement, too, 
in the efforts to track and combat the more ferocious of the forest 
habitants was delightful. Who wonders that when civilised 
man takes for a time to the nomad life he is loth to return to his 
bonds? 

It is this which constitutes the charm of the continental hunt. 
We return unconsciously for a few moments to our primitive 
social state. Our toil is pleasure, our histories are the detail of 
our diurnal exploits. We, too, have our boastings. We detail 
them at the close of our toils over that precious gift which Heaven 
bestowed to cheer the sad and enliven the weary—out upon all 
who argue against the use from the abuse of wine! Miserable 
crusts of humanity, shreds of manhood, attenuated souls, let them 
swallow puddle! They could not take Jove’s nectar without 
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abuse. We hate sots, but aldermanic gourmands more. The last 
differ in the fact that the one passes out of existence in the abuse 
of God’s gifts, with a brain too elevated for a creature of reason 
his virtues becor*ng vices from their excess. Great wits are allied 
to the same sort of madness, so that wit becomes a vice too in 
them. The other has no intellect to excite, passes to his doom 
like the hog over his trough, and the whole man is gathered up 
into his own selfishness, in the way the hog illustrates its nature. 
This vice has not even the accompaniment of animal pleasure for 
his feast. Apoplexy, at last, causes him to go grunting out of the 
existence which seems conferred upon him not to enjoy but to 
devour, in the hope of the fruition never destined to be his lot. 

But to our work. Let us follow out our detail. In the even- 
ing is the time to narrate our adventures, for each of us has a 
separate adventure when we lose sight of each other in the chase 
for ever so short a time. We might recount all the excellences 
of our noble dogs, the manoeuvres of the game to escape us, our 
bad shots, the enumeration of the spoils, and a hundred interest- 
ing details. Here, in the forest and field, we compromise nothing, 
and find renewed strength, health, honour, fortune; none of these 
are risked here. How far preferable to balls, card-tables, mas- 
querades, and the vapid “enjoyments,” as they are called, of the 

at world, Thus we ruminate while halting a short time beneath 
one of the leafy fathers of the forest. Our predilections are our 
masters, 

No more can meditation reflect or moralise. “ Silence!” cries 
one of the most experienced of the gardes de chasse, who came up 
half breathless." “ Silence! Haste! form a semicircle—form away 
there to the right.” We formed, about thirty yards apart, in a 
piece of cleared ground in a forest opening, and quick the rest of 
our party are in place. “ Listen! the battue are driving all down 
the vale towards us.” We stretch across the whole plat. “ All 
but you are in place, gentlemen.” Two large beech-trees stood at 
just the distance from each other that we should have stood had 
the ground been open, as if placed to be of our party. Close up 
behind one of these we stood watching and looking up the valley. 
It was nearly noon, and I felt hungry. Taking a biscuit from my 
pocket, I nibbled a little while in full observation of some ap- 
proaching event, I knew not what. - 

The time seemed long. The shouts of the battue had not yet 
reached our ears. In vain we looked up the vale into the forest 
until our eyes ached. Presently an indistinguishable noise was 
heard in front. We had just swallowed a small glass of brandy 
filled from our “ gourde,” for we most of us had followed our old 
huntsman’s example. Nearer seemed to approach the confusion of 
sounds which had but a little before commenced. I looked at the 
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cap of my gun; all was in order. Presently the noise in front of 
the semicircle we had formed across the valley opening yet further 
increased. It was not a mere barking of dogs alone, it was howl- 
ing, roaring; in fact, a tremendous hubbub. Jackdaws, crows, 
and ravens gave out their cries of alarm overhead. The boughs 
of the trees shook, and the branches crackled. The whole forest 
vale seemed to be in terror. Louder and louder became the noise, 
The batteurs played their part well. All at once the brush and 
underwood not far from myself and one of our party were agitated, 
and in a few seconds out sprang an enormous boar, with large 
menacing tusks and huge shaggy head, his eyes flashing fire. He 
rushed forward, bounding tortuously along, as swift as a railway 
train. My companion, at no great distance, was taken by surprise, 
and, letting his gun fall, attempted to mount up the tree under 
which he had stood. The boar brushed the skirt of his coat, but 
did no more, passing onward. Al! at once a second boar rushed 
by, then a third, and fourth. Both my barrels went off, but I 
saw nothing fall. Another shot was fired, and the last boar fell, 
but rose again, and disappeared within the dense underwood. The 
dogs followed in full cry. The hunters now came up, and, 
examining the ground, discovered blood where the boar had fallen 
on the snow. It was clear that the animal had been wounded, 
but it might still run half a league before it dropped finally. It was 
considered folly to pursue the animal. It would be better to take 
the route of those unhurt, for the wounded animal must soon fall 
exhausted, and the unwounded must not be missed. Such was the 
general opinion, and it being that of the old huntsman as well, it 
prevailed. 

A halt took place after a chase of some length, and a hurried 
refreshment of the inner man was agreed upon, together with a 
sip of eau-de-vie by some of the more wearicd after a considerable 
run on the track of the pigs. 

My late companion, a law student, had bound me to secresy as 
to the fact of his attempting to mount a tree out of the way when 
the boar passed. I kept his secret. He now told me that an idea 
had come into his head of a particular nature. I asked if it re 
lated to Justinian’s or any other code of the law he was studying. 
He replied in the negative, but that he felt his honour at stake on 
any discovery of his incapacity as a sportsman. He had twice 
compromised his valour before my eyes, and he would fain repalt 
his fault. 

“Besides,” said he, “I dare not return to the college without 
carrying to madame, the lady of the principal, a hure. T peom 
to make her such an offering. How else can I do it?” 

“I do not comprehend,” i observed. 

“ Listen, then, a moment. The huntsman who wounded the 
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boar has assured me that the animal cannot get very far away, and 
that by persevering in following his track by the blood that flowed 

from him in such abundance, it is easy enough to find, and despatch 

him at leisure. This man is too cunning himself to permit the 

animal to escape. He will do this himself when we give up; he 

will follow the trail alone. You comprehend me?” 

“ Yes, I understand.” 

“ Well, then, be secret. You must know that I am determined 
to anticipate the man, and to follow the track of the beast myself 
to the very last—yes, that I am. Ay, even if I go for it to the 
columns of Hercules or march to the world’s end, like the Wander- 
ing Jew. You will come with me, won’t you? You shall be m 
Nisus, I will be your Euryalus. What a glorious thing for us if 
we should be successful! Something tells me we shall. What 
risk do we run in making the attempt? None at all! We have 
only to make a pretence of having lost our party.” 

“The more adventurous the risk, the more agreeable to me,” I 
observed. ‘* Lead on!” 

We stole away: it was easily done where the undergrowth 
happened to be dense, and we were out of sight in a moment. 
Behold us gliding furtively among the bushes like two terriers 
scenting blood. The rest of our friends had no anxiety about 
our absence. The professor had taken care to give no one else of 
the party even a half confidence of his design, as they would have 
laughed at him in their sleeve as a half-sportsman. No matter; 
we set out, oftentimes finding, and as often missing the trail, which 
it cost us some time to fall in with again. One, two hours passed in 
this way. Was there never to be an end to our uulucky pursuit, 
so secret and still so luckless. 

“Soho, soho!” cried the professor. 

“ What have you found?” I exclaimed. 

“See, see, what I have picked up!” 

“What the deuce! One of the tusks of the boar, as I live! 
No doubt vomited with the blood he has brought up.” 

“He is wounded in the head, no doubt—he is half dead.” 

“Courage,” I replied; “ we shall find him.” 

“Provided he has not much strength left. Otherwise——” 

“What, are you still afraid !” 

“Me afraid! Forward, my friend. You will see.” 

Upon this the professor put on a valiant countenance, after 
examining the tusk, which he put carefully into his pocket. Both 
of them then began to search among the brushwood. No other 
part of the boar came to light. The trace was, however, found 
anew, but not without great pains from unaccustomed sportsmen. 
It was followed without success, and again lost, then found and 
followed again. 
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It was evening, in the midst of a small cluster of houses, when 
the pair come up to the wounded animal, now scarcely able to 
drag itself along. Between them three discharges of these jolly 
huntsmen were requisite to place the hog at their mercy. Perha 
one would have sufficed with other sportsmen. The two would 
fain be deemed clever sportsmen. There they stood, one on each 
side of the animal, and, after a minute or two of conversation, 
burst out into a loud laugh. The one coolly seated himself upon 
the dead animal and lit a cigar. The professor literally danced 
for joy, then sang a stanza and danced again. 

To return to the party they had left when they set out to trace 
the boar. They had all got for momentary shelter into a cottage, 
in order to recount the labours and result of the day’s sport, after 
the death of a noble stag. They could boast of no more, save the 
deer, to divide among them all—the deer that had been killed 
early in the day. At the same time they were lost in conjecture 
as to what had become of their two friends, who had been missing 
since noon—perhaps lost their way. One said a wolf had eaten 
them up; others that they had become bewildered in the forest. 

“Tf the wolf has eaten the professor, he will have swallowed his 
gun and game-bag of yellow leather as well,’ observed another. 
“They have run down the animal’s cesophagus together.” 

“ He is a famous sportsman, for all that,” said a third of the 
party. He kills only when no one is in his company.” 

At that moment the door of the hut opened suddenly, and a 
dead wild boar of enormous size was brought in upon the shoul- 
ders of four woodmen, who could barely carry it. The professor 
and his companion brought up the rear. The former, extending 
his hand and pointing to the boar, said: 

“This is our game, gentlemen. I have promised the ‘hure. 
It is subject to my promise to a lady where I live. I present all 
the rest to you, gentlemen, as my contribution to a future feast. 
I never hunted down a boar of such a size before. Am I not an 
adept?” 

It was remarked with what peculiar emphasis he pronounced 
the letter —how the sound was intended to be an echo to the 
sense, and to convey an idea of a prowess that was exhibited in 
no other manner in relation to the wounded game than has been 
stated. Human vanity is multifarious in the modes of its exhibi- 
tion, and to get undue credit is often more grateful than that which 
has the consciousness of meriting it. Who would imagine that 
our friend had, as an Irishman would say, “only killed the game 
over again.” 











SIMON FRASER, LORD LOVAT. 


TowAkps the close of the seventeenth century, Simon Fraser 
and his father, “Thomas of Beaufort,” poor relations of the Chief 
of the Frasers, had the pleasure of finding themselves next in suc- 
cession to the Lovat peerage and extensive family estates. An 
heiress there was; but Lovat was a male fief, and “ Lassie heir no 
richt heir” was a favourite maxim with the Frasers. The Chief 
himself, Lord Lovat, seems to have been a weak and witless per- 
sonage, with whom Simon and his sire did very much as they 
liked, and whom they seldom let out of their own eyesight and 
earshot. It is said that Simon was virtually, and most unvirtuously, 
. the death of him, by inciting him to all sorts of debauchery, 
during a visit they made together to London,—the result of which 
sage excess on the abused peer’s part, was disease and death. 

ather Thomas has the credit of having edified with pious dis- 
course that death-bed, which Son Simon has the discredit of 
having brought about. Be that as it may, Father Thomas lost no 
time in assuming the title of his departed kinsman, and claiming 
the estates; while Son Simon took, as heir-apparent, the style of 
the Master of Lovat, and was no longer to be familiarly quoted as 
the Captain. 

What the Captain had been, the Master was,—and what the 
Master was, Lord Lovat was to be,—most platisible and most per- 
fidious, A clever vulpine intellect was Simon’s—not without that 
vulpine humour as well as craft which the old fables, many of 
them, assign to versatile Maitre Reynard. Mr. J. Hill Burton 
proves him to have been a man of great natural ability, and of 
considerable acquirements in learning and general culture. At 
Aberdeen he appears to have laid the foundation of that acquaint- 
ance with the classics, which he was so fond of illustrating by more 
or less apt quotation and allusion, throughout his long life. But 
segacious and accomplished as he may have been, it must have 
been his plausible manners and wheedling ways, his tact in flattery, 
his shrewd penetration of character, his adroit management of 
other folks’ foibles, and his masterly concealment of his own 
duplicity, to which in the main he was indebted for success in life 
—such success, at least, as ends in proscription and the scaffold. 

For years and years the Master of Lovat carried on an obstinate 
struggle against the law (which bore hardly upon him as a sus- 

ted Jacobite) and the powerful family of Athole, to which the 
tess of Lovat was near of kin; stregghel against them by fraud 
and by force; by roundabout chicanery and by straightforward 
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iniquity, to make sure of the “ Lovat country” in all its ample 
breadth, and eventually establish his claim to the peerage. Simon 
aded the young heiress to elope with him—a scheme which 
roke down, her Athole kinsmen removing the young lady for 
safety to Dunkeld, and negotiating for her immediate marriage 
with a Lowland Fraser, the Lord Saltoun. Meanwhile, the 
Highland Fraser, Simon the subtle, was making himself more and 
more popular in the “ Lovat say by the dash and daring of 
his unscrupulous character. Many loved him, some feared him, 
but by nearly all he was regarded with interest, if not fascination, 
as a man of mettle and mark. A band of devoted clansmen 
gathered round him, whose services were at his beck and call, for 
enterprises however dangerous and however unjust. With their 
aid he became, in effect, military master of the country. One of 
his achievements was the defeating a company of gentlemen, which 
comprised his rival Lord Saltoun, Lord Mungo Murray, and others 
of high degree, on their way northwards to visit Lady Lovat, the 
mother of the heiress; the noble lords being captured by Simon, 
committed to prison, and treated to a full view of the tall gallows 
erected on the spot for their behoof. That same evening, hundreds 
came flocking to the standard of the Master, who had thus signally 
appealed to arms in his father’s cause and his own; and that same 
night, Castle Dounie, the stronghold of the Lovats, was seized, the 
lady made prisoner, and hormble scenes of polluted ruffianism 
perpetrated under that roof tree. Simon afterwards set aside the 
forced marriage thus brought about, and during the prolonged life 
of this unhappy lady, he ventured on two other matches,— one of 
them with a scion of the Argyle family, who entirely sanctioned 
the inauspicious alliance. It is said that Lady Lovat “ forgave 
and was reconciled to the ruffianly felon, who, in the perpetration 
of what would seem a purely gratuitous crime, seems more like a 
wretch under the influence of demoniac possession, than a reason- 
able being, acting even upon the basest of conceivable human 
motives. The unfortunate woman remained in his power ; and if 
ever reconciled, her magnanimity only blackens his guilt, when we 
are told that he at last treated the brutal assault and forced ceremony 
as a youthful frolic, which no way impeded him, when the time 
came, from contracting alliances which might better advance his 
views of interest or ambition.” The law he set at defiance; the 
military, sent from time to time, to apprehend not only Son 
Simon, but Father Thomas, and the clansmen who clave to them, 
and without qualm or question did their behests,—these, too, the 
Master of Lovat and his own particular “ following” contrived to 
evade, or to rout, and in either case to laugh to scorn. 
Father and son were outlawed both. ‘Time rolled on, and the 
elder Lovat was gathered to his fathers; and the increasing in 
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fluence of the Atholes, after the accession of Queen Anne, made it 
desirable for the lawless object of their hate to retire beyond seas. 
So to France Simon madc his way for a while, and there exercised 
his facile arts of political intrigue. Now he traded with “the 
Elector’s party,” at the expense of the Jacobites; and then again, 
with St. Germain’s against St. James’s; or probably with both at 
once—each against each—as grossly as ever Falstaff committed 
himself with the merry wives of Windsor, both at the same time. 
Like the fat knight, Simon met with disconcerting exposure. 
More than once he had to beat a retreat from the scene of opera- 
tions. With so many irons in the fire, he burnt his own fingers. 
He so plotted, and counterplotted, as to checkmate himself. 

The Court of St. Germain’s had so little faith in this supple ad- 
venturer, that for a considerable period of his sojourn in f rance, 
official spies kept note of his every movement, and detectives 
knew, quite literally, where to have him, if (professionally speak- 
ing) “wanted.” He is even said to have passed a portion of his 
time in the Bastille. But the history of his Continental ex- 
periences is altogether obscure—enough so to afford scope for a 
variety of odd rumours. Thus, by some accounts, he was received 
into the Society of the Jesuits, and became a popular preacher, 
unctuous exceedingly, quite a duck cf a pulpiteer to “ sit under.” 
If so, the metamorphosis did not prevent his keeping up his credit 
with the clan, in his ain countrie, by a sustained series of epistles, 
in which his adherents were, as occasion might warrant, cajoled 
and coaxed with all sorts of promises, or reproved, rebuked, ex- 
horted with all authority. 

Nor was un-simple Simon forgetful to curry favour with the 
House of Hanover. He quite gained the heart of the Elector’s 
party by his services on that side in the Rebellion of 1715. After 
his escape from France, and on the seeming strength of his zeal 
against the “ Jacobite rebels,” he so ingratiated himself with the 
Government, and so insinuated himself into the good graces of 
“sound Whigs and true Protestants,” even of the sage and sober 
Duncan Forbes type, that he was appointed Sheriff of Inverniess- © 
shire, and was otherwise entrusted with powers of perilous issue in 
such reckless hands. 

For there can be little doubt of Mr. Burton’s correctness in 
believing that Simon’s inclinations were always with the Jacobites, 
As one of that gentleman’s reviewers has observed, Simon was led 
astray by interest, ambition, and the love of intrigue for its own 
sake: but his heart ever reverted to its first love. “ And, besides, 
he had nothing more to gain from the new dynasty for the per- 
sonal aggrandisement of Simon Fraser, Lord Lovat. His estates 
were secured, his peerage was recognised, he enjoyed offices of 
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high trust; and he longed for another scene on which to display 
his talents and power, and to show all Europe that he could make 
and unmake kings. And the Stuarts could make him a Duke; 
while he had nothing more to expect from the House of Hanover. 
When his equivocal conduct led the Government to strip him of 
the important offices which he one never to have held, anger 
and revenge further stimulated his loyalty to the old race, and his 
hatred to the new dynasty.” But to the very last, it is added, 
till disguise and hypocrisy were no longer possible, his protesta- 
tions of loyalty a devotion to King George became earnest and 
fervent exactly in proportion to his treachery; inasmuch that, 
viewed in connexion with his actions, Simon’s solemn assevera- 
tions to Duncan Forbes, at the rebellion in 1745, look more like 
the effects of dotage, than the policy or dissimulation of a man of 
sound mind; or i past experience had led him to entertain a 
very false idea of the understanding of his friends and of his own 
consummate powers of deception. “ Indeed, the almost diverting 
effrontery which, at times, marked his conduct and correspondence, 
occasionally compels’ the reader, in spite of himself, to lay aside 
his virtuous indignation, and give way to laughter at the venerable 
Lovat’s impudent duplicity—as one might at the trickeries of a 
rascally valet in a well-acted farce, or the whine and cunning of 
an Irish beggar. Though the old fox was only at last caught in a 
trap of his own baiting, it must be felt that he was very old, 
cruelly hunted down, and that he died ‘game.’” The unsenti- 
mental may more contemptuously dismiss so hoary a double-dealer 
in the style of Chaucer’s couplet, 


Thus ended the fals knight with his treecherie, 
That ever i-lad his life in falsness and folye ; 


or perhaps apply to him—on the ground that a fellow of such 
infinite feints ought to have been despatched before “ Mar’s year” 
of 1715, instead of waiting till after the *45—the reflection of one 
of Racine’s heroes, 


Je meurs trop tard; voila tout le fruit de mes feintes. 


Dr. Johnson used to repeat “with great energy” the following 
lines, which Boswell (who heard him declaim them) half believes 
to have been the doctor’s own, though internal evidence is against 
that hypothesis: 


Pitied by gentle minds KitMaRnock died ; 
The brave, BaALMERINO, were on thy side ; 
Rapc.irre, unhappy in his crimes of youth, 
Steady in what he still mistook for truth, 
Beheld his death so decently unmoved, 

The soft lamented, and the brave approved. 
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But Lovart’s fate indifferently* we view, 

True to no king, to no religion true : 

No fair forgets the ruin he has done; 

No child laments the tyrant of his son :} 

No Tory pities, thinking what he was; 

No Whig compassions, for he left the cause ;f 
The brave regret not, for he was not brave ; 
The honest mourn not, knowing him a knave.§ 

Horace Walpole winds up his narrative of the trial, of which he 
was so eager a witness, with the remark; “I did not think it possible 
to feel so little as I did at so melancholy a spectacle, but tyranny 
and villany wound up by buffonery took off all edge of con- 
cern.” 

So white, and such a traitor! as Regan says. Or as Benedick 
has it, when “ the white-bearded fellow” takes part in hoaxing 
him, “ Knavery cannot, sure, hide itself in such reverence.” But 
that is greenhorn’s logic; and this octogenarian Lovat, look you, 
is every inch a knave. 

Those who knew Lord Lovat used to say, that with all his 
duplicity, faithlessness, and cruelty, his character exhibited no 
thllocelinng trait whatever: nobody ever knew any good of him. 

His looks, too, were against him. We are always reminded of 
him by Milton’s phrase, grey dissimulation. Mr. Chambers, in his 
Traditions of Edinburgh, relates that Lovat was a very frequent 
visitor of Lord Alva’s, in Mylne’s Square, whither the old liti- 
gant’s numerous lawsuits attracted him to the house of the Lord 
Justice Clerk; and that Mrs. Campbell of Monzie, the judge’s 
daughter, used to tell how, whenever she met old Simon on the 
“stair,” he would invariably take her up in his arms and kiss her, 
to her infinite annoyance and horror, “he was so ugly.” The first 
day of his being brought to trial—which lasted seven—a woman 
looked into his coach, and said, “You ugly old dog, don’t you 
think you will have that frightful head cut off?’ To which, 
nothing abashed, the state-prisoner replied, “ You ugly old ——, I 
believe I shall.” Hogarth’s portrait of him, like the same painter’s 
portraits of Fielding and of Bainbridge the jailor, in the Com- 
mittee, and of Charteris and of Mother Needham, in the Harlot’s 
Progress, or again like Reynolds’s Sterne (which is Yorick, with a 
snatch of Tristram), and the Louis XI., in the Ashmolean Museum 














































* The misuse of this word is one valid argument against the great lexico 
grapher’s authorship of this copy of verses. - 

7 Another expression quite fatal to Boswell assignment of authorship. 

i This Johnson’s ? is mille fois non! 

These lines “On Lord Lovat’s Execution” appeared in the Gentleman's 
Magazine for April 1747—in which year Johnson is known to have contributed 
some half-dozen “ poetical pieces” to that miscellany. But he was not quite 
capable of such slipshod English and such halting rhymes as disfigure the above 
verses, 
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at Oxford—is said by Hartley Coleridge to be so close a resem- 
blance to the character, that he doubts its likeness to the person, 
The soul, objects the critic, is seldom quite so visible in nature; 
at the same time he does not find the least fault with the painter 
who thus intensifies and sublimates the physiognomical indica- 
tions, and teaches others to see what he sees himself, idealising the 
character, as the painter of grace and beauty must idealise the 
form and feature. Hartley adds that Lovat probably did look 
sometimes as villanous in the Highlands as in Hogarth’s sketch; 
and that in such cases there was no danger of overstepping the 
modesty of nature. | 

It was after being taken by the Duke of Cumberland’s soldiers 
—concealed in a hollow tree in the middle of a pond, with two 
blankets wrapped round his old legs*—(“early in June [1746] 
Lord Lovat was discovered and taken prisoner in a small island in 
Loch Morrar, where he had lived for twelve days on oatmeal and 
water ;”)—it was on his way to London, whither he was consi- 
derately brought by easy stages, and while halting at St. Alban’s, 
where it suited his purpose to fall ill (an old trick of his), that 
Hogarth had an opportunity of taking his lordship’s portrait. Dr. 
Webster, the physician called in to attend Lovat at the White 
Hart Inn, was one of Hogarth’s intimate friends, and sent the 
— word of Lovat’s presence at St. Alban’s. Down came 

ogarth, post, and was introduced by the physician to his patient, 
who kissed him, as his manner was—for Simon was sadly given 
to slobbering, especially when treacherously disposed. Hogarth 
saw him again repeatedly, and had plenty of time to make the 
drawing from which he rapidly executed that “ amazing etching,” 
as Mr. Sala calls it, in which Simon is supposed to be counting on 
his fingers the principal Highland chicftains, and the number of 
claymores they could bring into the field before the rebellion. 
“There are few accessories to the portrait. Old Simon’s coat and 
wig—an astonishing wig—and buckled shoes, are quite enough. 
There is not a wrinkle in his face, not a crease in his ravenous 


looking hands, but tells of cunning, treachery, and lawless de- 
sire.’ t 





* Those preternaturally thick old legs which excited the mirthful amazement 
of the lassie at some Clachan, who refused to dance with the owner of such a 

rtentously ponderous pair, as recorded somewhere in the Autobiography of 

r. Alexander Carlyle. 

+ “ When the portrait was etched, a bookseller offered its weight in gold for 
the copper-plate Fehich offer has been computed to be about 112/.]. Lovat was 


quite as popular a criminal as Thurtell or as Palmer. The impressions could 
not be taken off with sufficient rapidity to supply the anxious purchasers, 
though the rolling-press was at work day and night for eight or ten days. For 
several weeks Hogarth received money at the rate of twelve pounds a day for 
prints of his etching.”—Sala’s William Hogarth, ch. ix. 
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Indeed, the author of “Captain Dangerous” expresses an 
opinion, that never was there, in the annals of villany, such an 
ancient disreputable reprobate as this same Simon Fraser. The 
Abbé Dubois might be a sufficiently atrocious rogue, and Charteris 
was bad enough in all (or beyond all) conscience—both the Don* 
and the Abbé being cheats, and ruffians, and profligates, and the 
former an usurer to boot; but Lovat, Mr. Sala insists, was all 
these, and something more. “A finished scamp in early life, 
Captain Fraser narrowly escaped a capital conviction for a hideous 
outrage upon a ry 4 whom he abducted and forced to marry him. 
He ratted to and from St. James’s and St. Germain’s a hundred 
times. He was as consummate a hypocrite as he was impudent a 
cynic. He lied, and cozened, and played fast and loose with the 
English government, until he was Kam 2 eighty years of age. At 
last they had him on the hip, and the executioner swept his 
wicked, clever, plotting old head off his decrepit shoulders. He 
was as flowery as Barére, and as bloodthirsty as Fouquier-Tiaville. 
He was as treacherous as Reynard the F ox, and as astute as 
Machiavelli. He was as malicious as Voltaire, and as depraved as 
Aretin, and as cruel as Claverhouse; and he died with a high- 
flown Latin quotation in his mouth, Dulce et decorum est pro 
patrid mori, just after he had given utterance to a heartless witti- 
cism— the very fiend’s arch-mock.’ ” 

“Qld Simon had been in alternate correspondence with the 
Stuarts and the Guelphs for years; but he was false to the last, and 
while protesting his unalterable devotion to King George’s govern- 
ment, was sending his son, the Master of Lovat, with the Clan 
Fraser, to join the Pretender. He would doubtless have betrayed 
Charles Edward, had there been time; but Culloden came, and 
Simon’s last trump was played.” 

Hugh Miller’s Cromarty reminiscences include the followin 
“horrible verse,” as he calls it, of a rude song he heard repeate 
by the natives, expressive of their triumph at Duke William’s 
success at Culloden, and of the estimate set on Simon Frraser’s 
deserts : 

Lovat’s head i’ the pat, 
Horns and a’ thegither, 


We'll mak brose o” that, 
An’ gie the swine their supper. 


The old man’s tactics in putting forward his son in the rising of 
the ’45, was exquisitely characteristic of his mancuvring, selfish, 
perfidious nature. Hardly less characteristic was it of his short- 


a 








* Don Francisco, otherwise Charteris. 
1 The mair mischief the better sport, remarked the old gentleman, On the 


scaffold, when, some of the wood-work having gre way, numbers of persons 
were thrown to the ground, and two crushed to death. 
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sightedness and verieng 4 to over-reach himself. It occurred to 
him that be might give Prince Charlie the use of his clan, while 
he himself professed to stand by King George. So he bade his 
underlings muster the clan, and he summontd his son, a lad of 
eighteen, from college at St. Andrew’s, and forced him to assume 
the appearance of a rebellious young chief, “ determined to muster 
and lead away the clan for the service of the chevalier, against the 
will of an aged father, unable by personal infirmity to prevent 
him.” In one letter to President Forbes he whisinghy complains 
that his son, when he ventures to remonstrate with him, only 
“smiles and laughs.” In another, he describes the youth as flying 
in his face “ like a wild cat,” whenever he but speaks of his folly. 
Duncan Forbes intimates in reply that, in these critical times, the 
Master of Lovat’s conduct, as represented by his father, may be 
the ruin of that father and his family. This intimation rouses 
Lovat to protest that such injustice would shame the Turk himself. 
“ Am I my lord, the first man that has made a good estate, and 
saw it destroyed in his own time by the foolish actings of ane un- 
natural son, who prefers his own extravagant fancies to the solid 
advice of ane aflectionate old father?’ Whereas, in point of fact, 
the relation of father to son at this crisis resembled rather that of 
Francis Norton to his sire, in Wordsworth’s poem, when the young 


man said, 
O Father! rise not in this fray— 
The hairs are white upon your.head ; 
Dear Father, hear me when | say 
It is for you too late a day. 


Simon was another Syphax, seducing another Juba. 


Can such dishonest thoughts 
Rise up in man! wouldst thou seduce my youth 
To do an act that would destroy my honour ? 
* * * * 
Syphax, I fear chat hoary head of thine 
Abounds too much in our Numidian wiles. 


Or even granting the young man to have been no unwilling tool, 
or agent, of old Simon’s perfidy, still is one prompted to rate the 
fox of a father in Shakspearian style, and say, 


Shame to thy silver hair, 

Thou mad misleader of thy brain-sick son !— 
What, wilt thou on thy death-bed play the ruffian, 
And seek for sorrow with thy spectacles ? 

O, where is faith? 0, where is loyalty ? 

If it be banish’d from the frosty head, 

Where shall it find a harbour in the earth? .. . 
Why art thou old, and want’st experience ? 

Or wherefore dost abuse it if thou hast it? 


Warily the old chief kept aloof, personally, from the fray; now 
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writing ultra-loyal letters to the man against whose life he had 

ractised, President Forbes—who, as his neighbour, grievously 
Lapued his movements and so complicated his accounts; and 
now sending assurances to Lochiel of “ My service to the Prince; 
I will aid you what I can; but my prayers are all I can give you 
at present,” Verily the effectual fervent prayer of an un- 
righteous man availeth—not much. 

The Prince had been particularly eager to secure Simon, to 
whom he sent, through Lochiel, very urgent solicitations to join 
him; and in order to strengthen these appeals, Charles forwarded to 
him, through the same channel, his og as Duke of Fraser, and 
Lord Lieutenant of the northern shires. Duke the old double- 
dealer would be if he could. But, seeing there was a Guelph at 
St. James’s who, if things went wrong here in the north, might 
gar him ken he had a crick in his neck—why, he would und he 
would not. He halted between two opinions. He was in a strait 
betwixt two courses. 


He therefore wigely cast about 
All ways he could t’ insure his throat. 


Naturally this (literally) cireumspection—this wily circumvention 
—by no means suited the Prince, and the tainted name of Lovat 
came to stink in his nostrils. ‘They never met but once, and that 
was when Charles made his way from the fatal field of Culloden to 
Gortuleg, where Simon was then residing. As Earl Stanhope 
observed, it was the first and last meeting between them; but 
small was the sympathy or consolation which the young prince 
received from the hoary, and now despairing, intriguer; who, 
while Charles exclaimed on the ruin of his cause, forgot even the 
common courtesy of a host, and they parted in mutual displeasure. 

Charles commenced his wanderings, and Lovat betook himself 
for a hiding-place to one of the wildest tracts of Inverness-shire. 
There in due time he was taken, wrapt in a blanket, and crouch- 
ing in the hollow of an old tree (meet emblem of his old, hollow, 
treacherous self), upon an islet or inch in the centre of a loch, . 

From the hollow tree he is conveyed to the bar of the House 
of Lords. There Horace Walpole scrutinises him searchingly, 
and pronounces him to be far from having those abilities for which 
he had been so cried up. “ He saw Mr. Pelham at a distance and 
called to him, and asked him if it were worth while to make all 
this fuss to take off a grey head fourscore years old.” It does not 
seem to have seeuniel to the octogenarian, that wily ways in an 
old man may beget rather impatient dislike than compassionate 
indulgence. 

But thus it is: the age of crafty men 


1s loathsome; youth contrives to carry off 
Dissimulation; we may intersperse 
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Extenuating passages of strength, 

Ardour, vivacity, and wit—may turn 

F’en guile into a voluntary grace,— 

But one’s old age, when graces drop away 
And leave guile the pure staple of our lives— 
Ah, loathsome !* 


Three months after that Christmas-day letter of Walpole’s from 
which we have just quoted, he entertains his constant correspon- 
dent, Sir Horace of Florence, with details of the proceedings in 
court. Not George Selwyn himself more dearly loved an execu- 
tion than his crony Horace did a good trial, especially with so 
piquant a prisoner at the bar. “I have been living at old Lovat's 
trial. . . . It lasted seven days; the evidence was as strong as 

ossible; and after all he had denounced, he made no defence. .., 

he old creature’s behaviour has been foolish, and at last indecent. 
I see little of parts in him, nor attribute much to that cunning for 
which he is so famous; it might catch wild Highlanders; but the 
art of dissimulation and flattery is so refined and improved, that it 
is of little use now where it is not very delicate.” His bearing at 
the trialf has been described as a strange compound of meanness, 
levity, and courage ;—sometimes he would be writing to the Duke 
of Cumberland for mercy, and pleading how he had carried his 
Royal Highness in his arms, when a child, about the parks of 
Kensington and Hampton Court—sometimes he would strive by 
chicanery to perplex or rebut the proofs against, him—and some- 
times he would indulge in ridiculous jests. Being asked if he had 
anything to say to one of the witnesses, Sir Everard Falkener, he 
replied, No; but that he was his humble servant, and wished him 
joy of his young wife. “The two last days he behaved ridi- 
culously, joking, and making everybody laugh even at the 
sentence. . . . When he withdrew he said, ‘ Adieu, my lords, we 
shall never meet again in the same place.’{ He says he will be 
hanged; for that his neck is so short and bended, that he should 
be struck in the shoulders.” As it turned out, however, when 





* Robert Browning, King Victor and King Charles, ii. 1. 

+ Dean Ramsay accounts the following one of the most “touching anec- 
dotes” which are traditionary of Lovat’s unfortunate period. On old Simon’s 
return from the trial at Westminster Hall, after his condemnation and sentence, 
he saw out of the coach window a woman selling the sweet yellow gooseberries, 
which recalled the associations of youth in his native land. ‘Stop a minute,” 
cried the old scoffer, who knew his days on earth were numbered ; “ stop 4 
minute, and gie me a ha’porth 0’ honey blobs,”’—as if he had gone back in fond 
recollection to his schoolboy days in the High-street of Edinburgh, when honey 
blobs had been among the pet luxuries of his young life.—Reminiscences of 
Scottish Life, &c., Second Series, p. 216. 

e Earl Stanhope charges Byron with appropriating this valediction (ot 
ediction), without acknowledgment, to his =n Bertuccio. 
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the day came, —— he was so fat, and his neck so unusually 
short and thick, his head was chopped off at a single blow. 

The condemnation, prison-days, and execution of Lovat remind 
us, in sundry particulars, of the analogous fate and bearing of 
Francisco de Carbajal—that large, fat, aged, cynical busybody in 
the affairs of Pizarro and Peru. When his doom was communi- 
cated to Carbajal, he heard it with his usual indifference: “ They 
can but kill me,” was his consolatory reflection. Many came to 
see him in his confinement—from curiosity to gaze on a warrior 
whose name was so bruited abroad; and Carbajal, we are told, 
showed no unwillingness to talk with them, though it was in those 
sallies of caustic humour in which he usually indulged at the 
expense of his hearer. He was carried to execution on a hurdle, 
or rather in a basket, drawn by two mules: his arms were 
pinioned, and, as his bulky body was being forced into this mise- 
rable conveyance, he exclaimed, “ Cradles for infants, and a cradle 
for the old man, it seems!” He died as he had lived, with a jest 
upon his lips, says Prescott,—who calls him one of the most extra- 
ordinary characters of those dark and turbulent times; the more 
extraordinary from his great age; for, at the period of his death, 
he was in his eighty-fourth year. But there are exceptional and 
highly uataptieaable old fellows, of every character, and clime, 
and creed, who delight in a éumulte, doux or (to ordinary thinkers) 
quite the reverse, like the viei//ard in Boileau— 


L’espoir d’un doux tumulte échauffant son courage, 
Il ne sent plus le poids ni les glaces de l’age. 


But now it is time to part with Lovat, and that must be on the 


scaffold itself. For, 


——thou old unhappy traitor, 
Briefly thyself remember.—The sword is out 
That must destroy thee. 


He was beheaded on the 9th of April, 1747, and, by Horace 
Walpole’s account, died extremely well, without passion, affecta- 
tion, buffoonery, or timidity. “ His behaviour was natural and 
intrepid. He professed himself a Jansenist; made no speech, but 
sat down a little while in a chair on the scaffold, and talked to 
the people round him.” Then it was that he cited the famous 
Dulce et decorum est pro patrié mori—with the sentiment of which 
noble line from Horace no man was ever less strongly imbued, 
except perhaps, maliciously suggests Lord Mahon, its writer. 
Quietly the old man knelt down at the block. Without delay 
he gave the sign to the executioner. And, as we have said, one 


blow, well aimed and vigorously struck home, sufficed. 
PRLE-MELE. 
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THE LILY-BRIDE. 
FROM THE GERMAN. 


Part II. 


I. 


WE left Veit in a critical situation, bathed in blood and sense- 
less, his horse dead by his side. The rays of the morning sun 
played round his pallid face, when the sound of a human voice 
aroused him from his death-like trance; he tried to raise himself, 
but he was seized with such acute pain in his arm that he sank 
powerless to the earth again. Once more the voice penetrated 
down the fearful depths, “Give me some sign that you live, 
unhappy one! If will attempt to save you!” 

Mustering all his strength, Veit exclaimed, “ Save me! ” 

Then all was hushed above, but not long after human voices 
seemed approaching nearer and nearer, and a man was let down 
bound fast by strong cords. He raised the youth gently in his 
arms, and at a signal from him they were both drawn slowly up 
to the ground above, where Veit’s strength failing him again, he 
closed his eyes as if for ever. 

When he recovered he found himself in a miserable cabin. A 
young woman stood by his side anxiously watching him, while an 
old peasant woman, who seemed to understand what she was about, 
had just carefully bandaged his severely wounded head, and was 
binding up his bruised arms with healing herbs, while five children 
of different ages were crowding round her, some looking very sad, 
while others had even tears in their eyes. At his feet stood a 
man with his hands clasped, and apparently praying ; joyfully he 
dropped his eyes from heaven to the youth when he gave signs of 
returning life. 

* Accept my thanks,” murmured the invalid, in a feeble voice, 
to those standing round him, as he pressed the hands of the nearest. 
“T should have been dead long ago had it not been for you. 
Accept my thanks.” 

_ The man approached him with noiseless steps, and begged him 
in a subdued tone: 

“Do not thank so much, Sir Veit, keep quiet, and do not 
move; you are very ill, but Heaven will mercifully hear our 
prayers, and grant that our care of you may not be vain, allow 
you to get strong and well again.” 


-“ How do you know me?” asked the youth, looking at the man 
with half-closed eyes. 
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“Oh, I have often been in the city, and everybody there knows 
the handsome Sir Veit. But pray do not —* so much, rather 
close your eyelids and try to sleep. You, my boy,” he added, 
turning to one of the little ones, “run into town and tell the gen- 
tlemen at the castle that Sir Veit is lying here very ill, and beg 
them to come and see after him, and to send him clothes and clean 
linen.” 

Away the dark-haired lad hurried, and returned Well laden, 
after an absence of a couple of hours. 

“Here, father,” he said, “the noble, gracious gentlemen send 
clothes and money. You are to take ocak: care of the gentleman, 
but they cannot come in this dirty cabin to visit him.” 

The father looked with displeasure at the loquacious boy, while 
Veit closed his eyes more firmly to prevent the tears from flowing 
at this unkind message. 

Of the many young men who called themselves his friends 
while taking part in their noisy drinking bouts, not one came to 
the sufferer’s sick bed, only poor strangers attended upon him day 
and night, with the indefatigable care parents show a son, or sisters 
a brother. At length Veit’s youthful constitution, aided by tender 
nursing, triumphed, and in the course of a fortnight he was enabled 
to leave his bed, and take one or two turns on the road before 
the cabin at a slow pace. The sun shot down his warm invigo- 
rating beams, and Veit, his soul deeply moved, gazed up into the 
blue, cloudless sky. 

Gradually, better thoughts took possession of his mind, and, as 
if illuminated by a thousand torches, the events of the past month 
stood forth in all their hideousness before his mental eye. 

“My unfortunate inclination for drink,” he muttered to himself, 
“was the first cause of my nobler feeling being blunted; in a fit 
of intoxication I became ungrateful towards an animal which had 
saved my life, and which was more attached to me than the many 
human beings who have since called themselves my friends; when 
overheated by wine, in arrogance and presumption I have’ com- 
mitted many a folly, many a sin, which in my sober senses I woyld 
not have done, and it was this despicable passion which brought 
me so near death’s door.” 

While he was thus communing- with himself, the dark-haired 
boy, who was his particular favourite, came running up to him, 
crying, as he clapped his hands, 

“Oh, what a blessing it is that you are again able to enjoy 

’sdear sun! We are all so delighted at your recovery.” 

“Are you all so fond of me, then?” asked the youth, who was 
much gratified at the little fellow’s speech. 

“To be sure we are,” was the reply. “ We pray every day for 


you, and only yesterday I heard my father say to my mother, 
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‘Sir Veit has an excellent disposition, he would become a very 
good man if he would not live with those bad people.’ ” 

“JT will try to improve,” said Veit, in an undertone, and with 
downcast eyes; “and never will I forget what I owe to you all, 
You are very poor, are you not?” he added. 

“ Ah, yes, we are,” replied the boy ; “ we are often very badly 
off, and mother cries when she sees us almost starving ; but once 
we were in better circumstances, father had a nicer cottage than 
this one, and fields besides, which he carefully cultivated, and 
which maintained us all. But when his right arm became para- 


lysed, he was obliged to sell everything because he could not work’ 


any more, and the small sum he received is now consumed.” 

“ And how,” asked Veit, sympathisingly, “ did this misfortune 
happen to your father?” 

“T will tell you,” replied the boy. “ He was once standing 
outside his cottage looking with pleasure at the full golden ears 
which almost bent to the ground beneath their already half ripe 
burden, when the huntsman’s horn sounded from the woods, and a 
tall stag bounded right across the road past him; immediately 
afterwards two huntsmen on horseback appeared in pursuit of the 
animal; they were followed by a couple of hotinde and several 
huntsmen. 

“Tet us ride through the fields, cried one to the other, 
and burst into a fit of demon-like laughter. My father having 
heard what he said planted himself in the road before them, 
and enraged that the laborious exertions of a year should 
be trodden to the ground by the horses, he cried, rather in- 
ree gk ‘The wood is wide and long; there are but few fields 
1ere in this neighbourhood—pass through the wood and spare my 
little property !’ 

" One was already turning off, when the other whispered some 
unintelligible words to him, and they instantly prepared to ride 
through the corn. My father could no longer control himself; 
he raised his scythe threateningly once more, exclaiming: ‘ Spare 
my property, if I am to spare your life!’ ‘ And will you tolerate 
this, cried the savage huntsman to his more considerate com- 

anion. ‘And you call yourself a knight! Avenge your honour!’ 
hus urged on to anger, he drew his sword and cut my poor 
father to the ground; the other huntsman flung him into his 
cottage. Balms having wonderful healing powers were of no use 
to him, and the arm which had been struck became paralysed. 
But what is the matter with you, dear sir? you are pale and 
tremble.” 

Veit held both his hands before his face as scalding teats 
coursed down his cheeks. 


“Good God! and yet he rescued my life and prayed for me!” 
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he cried, raising a glance full of anguish and repentance towards 


Heaven. 

The boy, however, exclaimed, “You are ill again; I must 
fetch my father” And away he darted into the olin. 

This whole account had such an influence upon the youth’s 
mind, that he perceived the faults of his past life as if reflected in 
a mirror, and he determined to return to the beautiful simplicit 
of former days, when he was just and upright, could pray wit 
purity of soul to the gracious Father of all, and was beloved by 
every one around him. 

Meanwhile Veit’s uncle had died, and his riper years enabled 
him now to regulate his own property. As though a veil had 
been drawn from his eyes, he clearly discerned the evil courses in 
which he had trodden; the unkind way he had been treated by his 
friends when he was hovering on the verge of the grave, made the 
idea of returning to the capital hateful to him, ind, above all, the 
lily-maiden’s sweet image powerfully attracted him homewards. 
She often appeared to him in dreams, begging and praying that 
he would come home. A feeling of peace had entered his soul 
which had long, long not been there, and the firm determination 
took root in his heart never to fall back into the course of sin 
which, with horror, he owned he had trod. With sincere emotion 
the good countryman perceived the youth’s repentance ; he pressed 
him to his heart as he cried, 

“Heaven has richly repaid my sufferings by selecting me as the 
instrument to lead you, dear young gentleman, back to virtue!” 

After having bid a hasty farewell to his cousins, Veit joyfully 
prepared for his journey home to his father’s castle. The only 
regret he had was, that the preserver of his life, notwithstanding 
all his entreaties, would not accompany him. 

“Think of us,” said the old man, in a voice trembling with 
emotion; ‘‘if the tranquil blessed feelings which now enable you 
to raise your eyes with joy to Heaven, should threaten to desert 
you, and beware of, and guard against, bad companions and wine.” 

Thus they parted with many a cordial shake of the hand. But 
upon the spot where the miserable cabin had stood a neat house 
was built, and in it dwelt a happy family, free from care. 


II. 


‘Tose who have been separated from a beloved home, invested 
with a thousand happy recollections, can understand Veit’s feel- 
ings when he beheld the battlements of his castle shining through 
the thick oak foliage, and he galloped across the rattling draw- 
bridge into the spacious court-yard. And he who has for a whole 
year been parted from a tried friend, and again returns to his 
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will comprehend the joy that made the cheeks of the youth 


glow, when the aged steward, with tears in his eyes, pressed him 
affectionately to his breast. All the inmates of the house wel- 
comed him with pleasure, but none were so demonstrative in their 
joy as Hercules; he sprang up to his beloved master, kept close to 
him, envious of the marks of affection received by persons 
around, and bounded high in the air when Veit took any notice 
of him. 

Everything had remained in the castle as the young knight had 
left it, and it soon almost appeared to the young man that he had 
not been away at all, and that the year he ha 8 at Prague 
had merely been a bad dream. He studiously dismissed every 
recollection of that period—the present bound him to the da 
when his honoured {father’s eyes beamed on him with mild bene- 
volence, and he re-commenced in a new spirit those occupations 
which had formerly made him happy. With a deferential air he 
listened to the venerable chaplain’s instructions; he took pleasure 
in managing his spirited horses; and he fenced and went through 
other manly exercises with his stout retainers. And as his life 
became more and more like what it had been in past happy days, 
the image of the sweet being at the banks of the Egra grew 
always more distinct m his memory, and every evening he 
descended into the distant valley where his pure flower had first 
unfolded itself for him. More and more intense grew his longing 
after this enchanting being, and he frequently sought to drive 
away the painful feeling by the exciting pleasures of the chase. 

One day when he had been hunting the wild-boar, and had 
flung himself, exhausted, in the tall grass in the depths of the 
forest, and had half closed his weary eyes, Hercules, who had 
stretched himself near his head, began to bark so loudly that Veit 
started from the slumber into which he was just about to fall, and, 
behold! a tall female figure in flowing white garments hurried 
quickly past him. In extreme agitation the youth sprang up, and, 

orgetting all fatigue, hastened after the girl. But more and more 
rapid became her flight, and all of a sudden she disappeared from 
his sight. On peering about in all directions, he discovered 
through the bushes a small cottage, and partly in the hope of 
meeting the girl there, and partly to request a drink of water 
from the inmates, he entered the half-open door. An aged hunts- 
man was sitting upon a bench engaged in arranging his bow; he 
had evidently just laid aside his pointed javelin. He respectfully 
put down his task, and bade the youth welcome, saying: 

“ What leads you, noble sir, to my humble cottage? What can 
your devoted servant offer you?” 

“ A weary huntsman craves a drink of water, and permission to 
rest here a moment,” replied Veit. : 
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The old man proceeded at once to a side room, from whence he 
goon after issued, bearing a basket of fresh strawberries and a jug 
of milk. During his absence, Veit had been scanning the chamber 
and listening ae Shaking his head, the old man began: 

0 


“Tell me, noble sir, did you find no game whom you pursued 
to my cottage?” 
“ i do not deny,” replied the youth, “a marvellously beautiful 


female form, that hurried past me like a fugitive roe, disappeared 

from my eyes.not far from your cottage. Let no evil thoughts 

arise in your mind. [I only pursued her out of curiosity and 
rise.” 

I believe you,’ replied the old man, with a good-natured 
smile. “ Heaven preserve me from being the first to think any 
evil of our beloved master.” Then he opened the door to the 
inner chamber, and said, “Bila, pray come out; it is our noble 
master, who will do you no harm.” 

Hesitatingly, and with downcast eyes, the lovely girl entered the 
room. 

“Heaven, it is her!” was the rapturous exclamation of the 
youth, as he rushed towards her with outstretched arms. But the 
damsel covered her face with both her hands and ran out of the 
door into the very depths of the forest. 

As if awaking from a dream, Veit glanced round in bewilder- 
ment on finding himself so suddenly alone with the huntsman, who 
looked gravely up into the countenance of the youth, and asked, 
with an air of anxiety: 

“This does not appear to be the first time that you have seen 
Bila. Be sincere with me. I have stood in the place of a father 
- the child for many years, and I am entitled to your confi- 

ence.” 

Then Veit related to him in the most glowing and animate 
terms everything that had occurred to him on St. Peter’s and St. 
Paul’s day, and what he had since felt and kept secret in the 
mmost recesses of his heart. 

“Wonderful!” exclaimed the old marksman. “ It was on that 
very evening that I found Bila before my cottage, weepin 
bitterly, poor child. On my asking her who she was, she 20, | 
earnestly that she might be allowed to keep her name secret, so I 
did not press her further, but received her into my lonely cottage 
and took care of her. The tender gratitude which she evinced in 

her actions made her more dear to me every hour, and my heart 
again clung with pleasure to life. She read my wishes in my 
eyes, and when I returned fatigued from the chase of an evening, 
she exerted her utmost to refresh me, and listened with interest to 
the events of the day, more particularly as she perceived that I 

to go over them in memory. Thus for six years she had 
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dwelt like an affectionate daughter by my side, and I have never 
attempted to inquire.into her earlier history, for I perceived that it 
grieved her. But the child has another secret which has often 
catuised me much uneasiness, and to which I have striven to obtain 
a clue in vain. At the most beautiful time of the year, when roses 
delight the senses of man with their charming perfume, when all 
nature rejoices, and the nightingale’s enchanting notes echo through 
the dark foliage, then the child often sits outside the door weeping, 
her cheeks become paler, and then I know that she will soon come 
and take leave of me. With a sad heart I see the much-loved girl 
leave me, and it is not until autumn is stripping the leaves from 
the trees that she returns, and begins anew to lavish upon me her 
former affectionate care. Whither her mysterious journey has 
been is unknown to me. It is in vain for me to try by severity to 
elicit a confession from her; she declares she would rather leave me 
than betray that secret, and convinced of her pure noble mind, 
which is x fe as the forest spring to my sight, I do not venture, by 
a severity which is a trial to myself, to worry the innocent creature, 
on whom sad fate has imposed _this hard duty. 

Veit had listened with eager attention to this account; then he 
asked the old man, in a tone of emotion: 

“ Perhaps, now that spring is gradually drawing to a close, Bila 
intends to when you again?” 

“ Yes, she will indeed,” replied the huntsman; “and this parting 
seems more painful to me than ever. My strength, which for 
seventy years has stood me good service, appears every hour to 
diminish. The chase, which formerly was my delight, is now 
wearisome task, and often I fancy I shall fade away before these 
leaves, which are now rustling so fresh and green upon the oaks, 
I have known your father, Sir Veit; he was a pious and virtuous 
nobleman, and in your face I trace his honest features again. 
Promise me, should God call me from this beautiful world, that 
oo will take a brotherly care of this poor fatherless and mother- 

ess being, that you will faithfully watch over her, and protect her 
from want and all enemies to virtue.” 

“JT will do more than that,” replied the youth, impetuously. 
“If my dreams do not deceive me, she is destined to become the 
companion of my life, and there is no one more dear to me than 
her in the whole world.” 

With emotion the old man embraced him, and laying his hand 
upon his head, he said, 

“May God bless you both!” 

Then they proceeded into the forest to search for Bila. The 
old man cried, in a trembling voice, 

“ Bila, if you love me, come home.” 

In a strong, powerful voice Veit repeated the same words, but 
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the maiden did not make her appearance. The young man waited 
until late in the evening at the cottage. Then came the next and 
following day again, but the maiden had vanished, and with sorrow 
the old man declared that the time that she usually went away had 
come, but that on this occasion to escape the bitterness of bidding 
good-bye she had gone without taking leave. 

It need scarcely be told how painfully these words affected the 
youth, on seeing the dear object of his affections disappear all at 
once, and leave him little hope of her return. 

Every day he visited the distant solitary cottage, attending 
upon the old man with all the solicitude of a son, his greatest 
y senor in life being to hear him speak of Bila. The aged hunts- 
man’s presentiments had not deceived him; he became weaker 
and weaker every day, his deep sunken eyes becoming more and 
more dim, until their light was one day entirely extinguished. 
The youth, who latterly had scarcely ever left his aged friend, 
promised solemnly to protect Bila should she return to the 
cottage. 

The summer days wore sorrowfully on for poor Veit; in vain 
the meadows were brilliant with fresh flowers; in vain the bright 
sun shone through the green foliage; in vain the birds’ sweet 
warbling filled the air; Veit sat absorbed in sad thoughts in the 
lonely cottage, awaiting with intense longing the return of his 
beloved. He seldom went to Castle Brawda; with the bow and 
javelin which the old man had left behind him he sought to obtain 
the requisites to sustain life. Still, the fear that Bila might come 
back and find the cottage empty always made him return, so that 
as the autumn was drawing to a close he scarcely ever left the 
cottage. 

Now and then the old steward brought him news from the 
castle and various articles of food, but he was always obliged to 
go away again at once, for Veit kept a secret his object in desiring 
to be bes 

The worthy chaplain, who, as well as the rest of the inmates of 
the castle, was aware of the life Veit had led at the capital, believed 
that he wished to do penance for some unjust action of which he 
had been guilty, and he secretly rejoiced at his great contrition. 

The autumn had long since stripped the flowers and foliage of 
their colour, when Veit was standing before the door gazing up 
beseechingly to heaven, the gloomy appearance of the sky seemed 
to weigh upon his spirits, and he had already turned to enter the 
cottage, when a sweet female voice sounded from the woods, 
calling the old huntsman by his name. He instantly hurried in 
the direction of the voice, and Bila with rapid steps came hasten- 
ing towards him. 

“Bila, do you not know me any more?” cried Veit, his voice 
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srembling with joy, as with outstretched arms he sank on one knee 
before the angelic form. , 
. With indescribable grace she gently raised him. 





“ Certainly I know you, dear one, and I am exceedingly happy 
to have found you again, but let us hasten to my father.” 

Veit led her into the cottage, and as everything was still stand- 
ing in its accustomed place, it was easy for the youth to make her 
fancy that the old man had not returned from his usual occu- 
pations. Gradually he began to let her suspect that the old hunts 
man might not come back again, and when at length he did 
venture to give her an account of her dear friend’s death, he did 
1 it so gently that the young girl gave vent to her sorrow by silent 
iit tears, and the tenderness and kindness which he showed her 
} gradually comforted her and lessened her grief; he frankly and 
ardently disclosed to her his long-kept secret, and, with childlike 
sincerity, Bila also no longer hid that she had treasured his image 


in her heart with silent longing from the day that she had seen 
i] him upon the banks of the Egra. 
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BEAUTIFUL THINGS. 
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BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


Tue world is full of beauty, though at times 
‘Tis darkened by calamity and ill ; 
And did not man spread misery by his crimes, 
’Twould be a smiling, blesséd Eden still; 
Visions before me pass; below, above, 
I see but things of beauty, proofs of love. 


O sunset sky! where Day drinks ruby wine, 
Those opal clouds the goblets brimming o’er ; 

Rich sky where angles glowing tissues twine, 
To robe new comers on heaven’s pearly shore; 

Gold bars the steps that up to glory rise ; 

Red vistas stretching into paradise. 
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O stars! the jewels on Night’s dusky robe! 
The altar-fires to God, extinguished never ! 

Doth not a glory crown each beauteous globe, 
Singing and shining on for ever, ever? 

Each star a favoured land, that may not know 

Lhe storms which shake us here, nor crime, nor woe. 

















Beautiful Things. 


Flowers of the wild—the smallest bloom that chides 
The amorous winds, by Nature’s handmaid drest, 
Offers a wonder, and, sweet coy one, hides 
A world of beauty in its folded breast ; 
Flowers cheering, lighting up the grateful sod, 
First dropp’d on earth, embodied smiles of God. 


Clear, glassy fountain, from soft moss up-bubbling, 
Toying with pebbles, singing through the reeds, 

No taint its mountain-born, cool crystal troubling, 
Pure through its depths as Mercy’s holy deeds: 

River, broad river, swiftly rolled along, 

Mirror of clouds, a full-voiced, joyous song. 






































The rustling wood, when autumn’s many dyes 
Burn on the twinkling leaves, or richly throw 
A blood-red glory rivalling sunset skies ; 
The fainting splendour of the aérial bow, 
Gorgeously graceful, beautifully still, 
With glowing feet on either tinted hill. 


I stand upon the shore, and watch the play 
Of billows heaving in their glassy glory, 
Then breaking on the shells in diamond spray, 
Weird music echoing soft from caverns hoary: 
Oh, what a beauty lies on ocean’s plains, 
The sea-gull’s Eden, grandeur’s wide domains! 


The world is full of beauty ; living things 
Enchant us too with loveliness; we see 

Its happy charm in birds with painted wings, 
And graceful animals, the wild, the free: 

But most it clothes the human form, which stands 

God’s shining image, moulded by His hands. 


The world is full of beauty ; ’tis ideal 
The gloom which pining discontent beholds; 

Sunshine, fair form, hese smiles, adorn the real ; 
Let us enjoy what bounteous earth unfolds, 

And thank kind Nature that around us glow 

These lovely things to cheer our path below. 
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THE TWO OFFICERS. 
Part VI. 


JONES rose to go, and just as he turned, a horseman rode in at the 
gate, and he saw the young Spanish nobleman from whom heha 
won so much money—not yet paid—and with whom he had come 
from Madeira to Gibraltar. ‘The last time they had met was when 
they had taken leave in parting from one another in the harbour, 
The young Spaniard saluted him, and then spoke to Maraquita, 
who answered him with much politeness but not any cordiality; 
and, indeed, it was evident that her ingenuous disposition could 
not suffer her to appear kind to any one whom she did not love, and 
there was a ce. govt ae in her manner. When Jones saw 
that they were old acquaintances, and heard the Spaniard ask 
Maraquita about her mother, he took his leave in a formal manner, 
and also politely bade farewell to the Spaniard, and going outside 
mounted his horse. He had need of much speed, for though he 

lloped him all the way by the beach and through the isthmus, 
a only passed the drawbridge a minute before it was drawn up. 
He went to his lodgings; he dressed, and went to dinner at one of 
the messes; he met his friends; he answered their questions shortly, 


_and in an absent manner; he sat pondering, differently from his 


usual brisk style, when he was generally the life and the soul of 
the party. The colonel at the mess, who was a great epicure, 
pressed him to try different dishes, he thanked him, and declined; 
his whole soul, being, and every thought were with the beautiful 
Maraquita. He longed for the Pifiata. He scarcely spoke to 
Halstead, who felt hurt at his coldness to him. He went away 
from the party soon, and returned to his lodging. The next day 
brought the same thoughts. He longed for the evening to be 
near, that he might take the time for mders going out to exercise 
on the beach, so that he might go also and gallop his horse in the 
direction of Maraquita’s house. There is an old saying, dit 
approved of by Lord Chesterfield, “that one man’s meat is an- 
other man’s poison,” and if the adage mean simply what his lord- 
ship considered it to mean, that one man disliked what pleased 
another, the words would, as he says, be vulgar enough, but I 
cannot help thinking that it also means what is a delight to the 
eyes of one is a bane and punishment to another; that the smiles 
which a beauty vouchsafes, and the favour which she condescends 
to make known, are dearer than precious stones to one youth who 
is basking in their brilliancy, but they are gall and wormwood t 
another who is équally anxious to obtain them. Such an ite 
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tion I have heard, and whether it be a true one to the proverb 
or not, it is certain that the smile which Maraquita gave Jones 
when he parted from her was seen by the young Spaniard, and 
that he, who had been for some time a suitor, and to whom she 
had always been indifferent, was grieved in his inmost soul to find 
that another had obtained the favour which he so much longed 
for. He went in to the house to his respects to her mother, 
who received him with great condialiey, and pressed him to stay 
and sup there. But Da Costa declined this, saying that he was 
obliged to go toa small country house whioh he had hired adjacent 
to the Cork Wood, and speak to some servants who were waiting 
there for him. He went outside soon afterwards and had a short 
conversation with Maraquita, of whom he asked some questions 
relative to Jones, and who told him all that had happened, omit- 
ting, however, the fact of his having given her a ring, and having 
romised to meet her at the Piiiata. The conversation was not 
line, and was rather constrained, and the pride of the young man 
was hurt at her coldness. He rose to go, and when she rose to 
bow to him also, he saw on her finger the ring which he had often 
seen with Jones, and which he knew again, and also felt sure 
must have been a present. 

He now thought that the story that she had told him was a 
fabrication, and that their acquaintance had been one of much 
longer continuance, else why should she have received a present, 
and one so valuable also, from Jones? He felt indignant; he was 
jealous and enraged; he felt that passion—jealousy—* bein 
wrought, he was perplexed in the extreme.” The way which 
would have occurred to an Englishman of acting under such cir- 
cumstances, did not suggest itself to him. The plain good sense 
which reason prompts 1s antagonistic to the violent instincts of the 
Southern race: 


Those sons of fire and children of the sun, 
With whom revenge is virtue. 


For he had, though partly noble, much of the Moorish blood in 
his veins, and was not truly of what the Spaniards call-the 
“sangre azul.” But in place of going in a friendly manner to 
Jones and asking him how matters stood between him and Mara- 
quita, he kept the secret in his heart, and brooded malignantly 
upon the different phases of it, till it worked upon his feelings in 
the most violent manner. 

Jones did not suceeed in seeing Maraquita the next evening, 
the lady of whom he had so lately become enamoured, the only 
one of whom he had made acquaintance, and who formed the 
whole subject of histhoughts. Neither was he again soon gratified 
with seeing her, for her mother, who began to be anxious about 


her forming the alliance with Da Costa, insisted on her staying 
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inside, and found means to employ her otherwise than in the 
garden during the evening time when it is usual for those who 
ride to be out of doors. All those who had horses—and what 
officer would be without one in Gibraltar?—issued from the fort 
at about an hour before sunset and crossing over the isthmus, the 
north front, and the Spanish lines, were seen in all directions and 
in different groups, galloping their horses by the shore to inhale 
the freshness of the sea-breeze, and regain new life by the bracing 
nature of the exercise. But it was not till the third evening after 
Jones had first seen Maraquita that he again in passing her house © 
slowly, saw her standing by the gate alone, rt dismounting as 
quickly as thought, he walked up to the gate where she stood. 

* Oh, sefior, stay not here long, my mother will send out for 
me presently. I cannot stay and speak to you; the young Sejior 
da Costa has spoken to my mother, and said that he would also 
stay at the cottage until the Pifiata ball is over. The ball will be 
the day after to-morrow; I shall see you there, oh, adios!” 

She ran—she flew; she beckoned with her hand impatiently in 


going. Jones understood her sign; it was to mount and leave the 


neighbourhood. He obeyed instantly; he got on unobserved. 
He spurred his horse, was soon again away on the beach amon 

the nders, and stayed out riding until a short time before the gun 
fired, but, never thought of returning to Maraquita’s house on his 
way; he joined Halstead, who was nding homewards in company 
with an old merchant, who had long been an inhabitant of the 
Rock, and, in the course of conversation, the old merchant told 
him that Da Costa, whose mother had been Moorish, was always 
called a nobleman by the people in Gibraltar, but that he was 
only entitled to the rank by his grandfather being a grandee; but 
his father had been disowned by the family on account of his 
marriage, and that he had lately taken much to trade and in the 
contrabandista line, also that he was suspected of having much to 
do with the smuggling of the tobacco which was carried on most 
extensively on the Rock; that he feared he had got into rather 
bad company. Jones wished the two days to pass away quickly, 
and the night of the grand entertainment at last to come on; this, 
which is called the Pifiata ball, is peculiar to the Rock. In 
dressing for it, all the ladies go there masked, and a great many of 
the gentlemen also. What makes it differ most from assemblies 
of the same description is, that just near the end of it, the amuse- 
ment consists in the master of the ceremonies, who directs the 
order of the dances and is the owner of the house where it is held, 
laying across the roof of the principal dancing-room a large shaped 
clay pitcher, brittle, but hard, which contains within it numbers 
of comfits of all sorts and sizes. This is suspended in the centre 
of the ceiling at a distance that a man could reach with a stick; 
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and the game is for every one in the place to be first blindfolded, 
and then take a stick and make a cut with it upwards to endea- 
vour to strike the huge pitcher, which looks like a large gourd. 
If it be properly struck with a stick, it will break, and the sweet- 
meats will fall on the floor and be scrambled for, and the victor 
will meet with universal applause; but it is by no means an 
thing to strike it, and on every occasion of the Pifiata many are 
the failures, and tumultuous are the shoutings at the end of each 
when the discomfited. candidate has to relinquish the stick and 
allow another person to try his fortune with it. The assembly is 
mixed, and a small sum is necessary to be paid on entrance; but 
it is not open to any but those received as gentry at the Rock. 
The masked ladies seem there, like the rest of their country- 
women, always to enjoy themselves, and the gentlemen also enter 
into the spirit of the scene. I may here mention the way in which 
Jones employed himself from the time he last saw Maraquita, until 
the evening when he was to meet her at the Pinata. He resolved 
not to be idle; he now had no doubt of her feelings with 
regard to him; he resolved to profit by them. He determined, 
quick as thought, to prepare everything for their elopement, if he 
could prars | manage it. Could he doubt of her consenting? so 
young, so ardent, so impetuous as she showed herself. He said 
“T shall find out where she goes to after the ball is over. I shall 

rsuade her to come with me to where I shall have a boat—a 
elucca, [which will take me to Algeziras.” He engaged some 
boatmen. He had the boat ready near the first river, which is 
crossed by one going from the Rock to Algeziras. He also hired 
another horse and side saddle. He had the horses in his stable 
standing the night before he went to the ball. 

Very soon after Jones had left Maraquita’s house young Da 
Costa came there, and going first to her mother’s room, he knocked 
and asked for admittance. The servant came to the door,,and said 
that the sefiora would see him. He then went in, and after paying 
the usual compliments, and asking after the health of all the funnily, 
he said that he had come to say that he would be glad to offer 
himself as a husband for her daughter, that he had long loved her, 
that he would give her his hand and fortune most willingly if he 
could hope for her consent, Sefiora Flores said that she would see 
what her daughter said to the proposal, and if he would kindly 
leave her for a short time he might wait in the patio, and she 
would soon send for him. She then told the servant girl to tell 
the sefiorita that she wished to speak to her. The girl soon came 
back with Maraquita, and, leaving the room, Sefiora Flores ad- 
dressed her daughter, by saying that she had good news to tell her, 
for Sefior da Costa had authorised her to say that he wished to 


propose to her. 
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When Maraquita heard this, her eyes filled with tears, she 
blushed crimsor, she rose in haste, she showed great trouble. She 
said: 
“Oh, mother! send him away; tell him I will not see him; 
tell him not to return ; say I am certain of it, that I cannot consent 
to listen to what he says.” 

She stamped her foot, she shook her head; her hair fell wildly 
from its band, when she tore the fillet from her brows as if in 
despair. 

er mother, who had never thwarted her in anything, could not 
find it in her heart to urge her now, passionate as she was, to act 
contrary to her wishes. She told her to go to her chamber; she 
sent the servant for Da Costa, who returned from the patio. She 
told him that her daughter could not consent to listen to his suit; 
she said that she felt he did her great honour, that she was sorry 
that it was her bad fortune to give him such bad news, but she 
feared that she could not induce her daughter to change her 
resolution. 

When the Spaniard saw how matters stood, and that he really 
could not hope to gain his cause by seeing Maraquita herself, he 
took a formal leave of her mother, he went to the door, he got on 
his horse, and rode home to his cottage near the Cork Wood. 
But he resolved to make an effort to induce her to listen to him 
when the Piiiata ball came on, and he knew that she would go 
after it to the house of an old lady who lived at Gibraltar, and 
stay there that night, but proposed to return‘the next day from 
the Rock to her mother’s house. 

There was an old building which stood near the beach, about 
half-way between the village of Campo and the first river, and, 
though the rooms in it were capacious, and the construction of 
them. fitted for the residence of a large establishment, it was 
deserted, and the house and its fixtures had been allowed to go to 
ruin. In its spacious cellars the smugglers used frequently to 
store for a time their contraband goods, and Da Costa had often 
lately resorted there. There were stalls for several horses in the 
stables, and it being at a distance so nearly reached from a person 
landing at the beach, there was every facility afforded there, for 
one pursuing his nefarious occupation, to escape, after landing 
with his booty, on horseback into Spain, by taking the route 
through the Cork Wood, which was salethens or four miles away. 
At this place, therefore, he determined to stay, with horses and 
two trusty followers, and to waylay poor Maraquita as she returned 
from the Fort from the Piiata on the next day. 

When the evening of the Pifiata came on, Jones went anxiously 
to the assembly-room, and walking round, stopped at every figure 
which had a black mask and white mantilla; but he was disap- 
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pointed several times, for he never saw any hand with his ring on 
it, so he did not address himself to any person, although the fans 
which the Spanish ladies invariably hold, and give signs with, 
were by no means adverse to his doing so. There is a series 
of symbols well known to Spanish ladies and gentlemen, by which 
the former make known their wishes, such as, you may come and 
k now; whether you come or not I care not; do not think of 
speaking to me; and several others, significant of other feelings, 
which make it easy for a caballero to see his way, although the 
holders of the fans may be disguised in any sort of mask. But 
favourable or otherwise, they were all indifferent to Jones, as lon 
as the holders had not the ring on their finger. And he had 
walked round the large room twice before he saw a tall figure in a 
black mask, with a smaller figure beside her, and thinking from 
the height and gracefulness of her who wore the same coloured 
muslin as he had seen Maraquita with, that he might now be 
near her, he went quite close, and saw the unmistakable sign; he 
looked close at the hand, and there he saw his diamond ring. 

“This,” says he, “is proof positive.” he spoke. He said, going 
near her, “ The next dance will you favour me?” 

She agreed; when the music played and the couples stood up 
to dance, he went up to her and gave her his arm. She told him 
at once the whole of her tale; she poured into his ear in burning 
words the whole of her distress. She said, while the warm tears 
fell from her eyes, that she was unhappy beyond measure, for the 
Spaniard, who was bent on having her hand, and whom she feared 
was possessed of much influence over her mother, was a man of a 
most determined mind. He was a bad man; she swore she would 
not have him. She then told Jones the whole of the story of his 
visit to her house, of his reception by her mother, and of his goin 
away without seeing her; but ‘Oh, Cabellero!” she said, “ how 
unhappy Iam. He is not the gentleman he seems. I have heard 
it from the servants. He is false. He goes in his bark to the 
smugglers’ vessels; he lands his tobacco at night, and he makes 
money by selling it to the Spaniards. Could | live the esposa of 
such aman? Could I endure to know that he had an armed set 
of followers, and was little better than a robber? He will some of 
these days be an outlaw; he is on the road to it. My mother does 
not know how it is, she thinks because his father was her friend, 
that he also is noble, but he is of the Moorish blood still; his 
mother was a Moor; who can say how false he may prove? Oh, 
Cabellero! you are the true English gentleman, and you will pity 
my lot. I never, never will consent. They may drag me to the 
altar, I will not say yes.” 

Jones heard these several sentences in the disjointed way such 
things come out when uttered by one almost too much moved to 
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speak in @ measured strain, and when the circumstances of the 
scene almost precluded the a, of her speaking out her 
speech continuously. She said, “T still fear him.” In the candour 
and the artlessness of her character she concealed nothing; and all 
these disclosures were made in the intervals of the dance and the 
walking round the room after it. When she had told out her 
tale, Jones thought it was time for him to let her know his senti- 
ments. 

“ You would like, then, to avoid seeing this Spanish gentleman 
again?” he said. . 

“T cannot endure the thoughts of seeing him,” she said. 

“Then listen to me,” he said. Before I gave you the ring to 
wear, and you so kindly took it, I little thought how very much 
interested Eines in your welfare; but now every hour, every 
minute, that I breathe, I think but of you, of you only. Oh, say 
that you will wear it for ever for me. Will you hear me now 
entreating? I promise to make you mine—to pledge myself 
your husband at the altar, if you will consent. Let us escape 
from your home for a time—let us avoid this Spaniard—let us go 
to Algeziras, where I shall hire a house, and I shall get married to 
you by a priest I have already everything ready for our doing 
so. I have a horse to take you as far as the beach. I have a boat 
ready near the first river.” 

“ How can I do this?” she said. “I must go to my friend's 
house, an old lady who lives on the Rock. She expects me there 
after this ball is over.” 

* Will you tell me where her house is?” Jones said. 

“ When all this party here,’ Maraquita said, “are engaged in 
the amusement of watching the cabelleros one after another trying 
to break the Piiiata with a stick, I will go away, and can leave 
the room unobserved. You may follow me. 1| shall have the 
old woman with me; but do not mind her. If you come i 
with us through the town I will stop at the house, and you wil 
then know it.” 

“But,” said Jones, “will you not tell me whether you can 
consent to what I say?” 

Maraquita hesitated, and soon afterwards, seeing some one enter 
the chamber, she said to Jones, in an under tone, 

“Go away from me now, and do not speak to me until just at 
the time that I told you of, when the amusement is going on, and 
I will tell you more.” 

Jones reluctantly consented, and it was time that he did so, for 
the person who came in was Da Costa, who, though he wore 
mask, was recognised by Maraquita, and it was evident to her that 
he had come in purposely to watch her proceedings. After this 
Jones did not speak ‘to her, and the ball went on with its usual 
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iety, and the young men and Spanish ladies enjoyed it exceed- 
ark Halstend was there, ad de were several Me dhe you 
officers. Halstead could not make out what was the matter with 
Jones, he had been the last few days so reserved, and had kept 
quite aloof from him. He had spoken to him in the morning, 
and Jones had so far been candid with him as to tell him that he 
had a project in view, which he could not let him know as yet, 
but would soon, and that he must not ask him anything further; 
as he was aware of Jones’s impetuous and wilful temper, he then 
desisted, and pursued his own way at the assembly, enjoying him- 
self with the Spanish ladies, and in this he was joined by a great 
many other young officers. But when the most exciting part of 
the evening came on, Jones saw Maraquita vanishing from one of 
the doors along with her duenna, and, unobserved by the company, 
who were wholly engrossed in watching the efforts of the men to 
break the Piiiata, he also stole away, and following them down the 
staircase, he came up with them in the vestibule, and said to 
Maraquita, 

“You see I am here.” 

“ Do not say a word,” she said, “till we are a few paces from 
the door.” 

When they had gone a short way, the old woman walked 
onwards, and there being perfect stillness and the streets quite de- 
serted, he said to her, 

“Now I will go with you to the house where you are to sleep. 
I will leave you there. About a quarter of an hour before gun 
fire in the morning, that is, about three hours from the present 
time, I shall be sure to be at the door, with a horse for you; will 
you consent and come with me? The boat will be ready at the 
place I told you of, and there will be nothing to hinder our being 
married at Algeziras.” 

Maraquita had pondered in her mind about this project during 
the whole of the time that the ball was going on. She thought 
well of it at first. She loved Jones. She knew that she sould 
manage to make her mother reconciled to it. She detested the 
Spaniard. She was perfectly sure of his determination to do the 
utmost he could to try and prevail on her mother to let him have 
her. She said anything is better than that. She admired the 
darmg and thorough-going character of Jones’s conduct. She 
admired the reckless trustfulness he had shown in giving her at 
once his confidence and his affections. She paused for a time. 
She could not, though a Spanish lady, so soon resign herself to his 
will. She obliged him to repeat often his project over before she 
answered him; but at last, at last, she consented. “There is no 
love broker in the world can more prevail in man’s commendation 
with woman than report of valour.” 

This dialogue, so pressing, so absorbing to the feelings of each, 
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so deeply interesting to their mutual prospects, was only just con- 
deiel che she arrived at the house of her friend, and, as the 
duenna was there just a little before her, he only said, “I shall be 
sure to be here at the time,” and left her. He had now only two 
hours and a half before the time that it was possible to leave the 
Rock, and he did not think of sleep. He went to his lodgings, 
sent for his groom, told him to leave a boy to saddle the two 
horses, and to be ready himself at the drawbridge, so as to go on 


to the river as soon as ever the gun had fired. He looked over 


his papers, he locked his desk up in a safe place, he provided him- 
self with money. He sat down, and waited: patiently for the clock, 
which struck three. He dozed in his chair, he slept a little, he 
dreamed of running after a flying hoop which was covered with 
sweetmeats and fruit. It was only a short sleep—an uneasy 
dream. The clock struck four, in half an hour the gun will fire. 
Away to the stable; the boy was there, the two horses were 
saddled—the urchin led the one with a side-saddle—he rode 
slowly to the house where Maraquita was. He knocked softly, 
he heard footsteps, the door was opened. She came out, veiled, 
shawled, stepping lightly. They closed the door. He said ina 
whisper, “ Wait till you hear the gun, and then you must mount 
this it She bowed her assent. The boom of the great 
ordnance thundered through the welkin, making the buildings 
resound from one end of the fortress to the other. No time to lose. 
He lifted her up ; she was in the saddle. They galloped for about 
a mile and a half till they got to the landport; the bridge was 
down, the covered way cleared, the long passage over the creek 
passed, the north front castle lines, Campo ; on, on they bore; 
no pause now; time is precious; the morning is dawning. They 
are on the beach, he in front, she following close after him; they 
reach the ruined building; he presses on. A shot! Oh, he 1s 
down—he has fallen—he is pierced—he has been fired upon from 
the building. She draws up, she screams. The noise of the shot 
brings up the groom, who had run on before from the landport 
at gun-fire. He comes up; he finds the lady leaning over a 
bleeding corpse! But the man who fired the shot, can he be 
found? No. There is the sad deed, there are the mourners. 
The weeping Maraquita goes back to her home. The groom 
takes the horses back to Gibraltar, and informs the officer, who 
lived in the same lodging with his master,'of the transaction. There 
18 an inquest, a reward offered for the discovery, but all in vain. 
Then the sad funeral, the grief, and the intelligence sent home to 
his father of the fearful tragedy, of the fate of his only son, the 
only hope of his house. 
Tarept Séydov Kat kndea Avypa 
Aeit Eres oufwoy payno evoongeta 
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HER WINNING WAYS. 


A NOVEL. 


XVIII. 
THE EVE OF ELECTION. 


Tae drum was heard to beat; its first throb awoke the heart 
to the thrilling music of the band. The procession was on 
parade; flags and banners that would have flown had a breeze 
sprung up passed by ; the free and independent electors of North- 
port marched through the streets to the tune of “ Rule Britannia,” 
and, serfs as they were, felt a strong conviction that they never 
could be slaves. In other words, they would support whom they 
pleased, and they preferred the men who had so long supported 
them. 

If Christmas-eve is exciting by anticipation, and full of a 
morrow, how much more so is the eve of election! The eve of 
Waterloo falls into insignificance by its side; not that they have 
yet come together. 

Ministers had got into hot water with parliament ; they played 
off this dangerous trick with a view to its being dissolved, and it 
nearly cost them dear, for if they did escape whole them- 
selves, it was owing to the thickness of their skins. 

On the eve of the dissolution there stood a man in Cockspur- 
street-—time, sunset; who he was has not been ascertained, 
further than that he was incognito—at least, such was the name 
that he travelled under. He stood near the spot where the king 
had once sat on horseback without his hat, and where an eques- 
trian statue of the same has been erected to commemorate the 
event, and give it the national importance it deserved. The 
incognito had not been long there when he was joined by another 
man, whom no one recognised further than as another incognito. 

The two, unknown to each other, having accidentally met on 
their travels, stopped and examined the statue, both being loyal. 
They appeared to enter presently into a discussion of its merits ; 
indeed, one or two passers-by, observing them thus en : 
pave the king a look rather than them, deeming that there must 

something in him to thus attract the attention of his two 
subjects, 
e conversation that took place between the two incognitos is 
rving of note. 
“There is Mr. Wynn, what about him ?” said the first incog- 


nito, pointing to the belly-girth. 
7 Let him alone,” said the second. 
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«¢ Then there is Shadrack,” said the first. 

“ He is all right if you bribe high; not otherwise,” said the 
second. 

“ How much?” 

“‘ Fifty down and a prospect of future favours.” 

‘¢ Of what kind ?”’ 

“ A navy contract, no matter what.” 

“Who is to talk him round ?” 

“ Nelson is the man.”’ ’ 

“ And-——” said the first. 

“ Let Nelson advise him to apply for all he wants through Mrs, 
Prentis.”” 

“ And——”’ said the first. 

 Shadrack will say, ‘ Why through her?’ ” 

* And——”’ said the first. 

*‘ Nelson will say, ‘She got me my commission.’ ” 

“ And——”’ said the first. 

*¢ Shadrack will say, ‘ Will you ask for me?’ ” 

* And——” said the first. 

*¢ Nelson will say, ‘She likes to be asked herself.’ ”’ 

** Then ” said the first. 

** He will do it.” 

“¢ And——”’ said the first. 

** She will say, ‘ The moment the election is over.’ ”’ 

** Then ” said the first. 

“He will tell Sir J. F. that he votes ‘liberal’ to oblige 
Mrs. P.” 

“There is Vinnicomb,” said the first. 

“ He will tell Sir J. F. the same.” 

** There is Bray,” said the first. 

** He will tell Sir J. F. the same.” 

*¢ And how much ?” said the first. 

*¢ Fifty more to each, through her hands, for saving the boy.” 

The sun had set, and they could no longer distinguish the 
belly-girth of the horse from the belly. 

Captain Nelson had now enjoyed the command of the Spitfire 
for some weeks, and, fulfilling his orders, he had kept the coast so 
well scoured, that his vessel might be likened to a scrubbing- 
brush in its movements to and fro among the waves. Whether 
his anchor was too light or too heavy it is impossible to decide; 
be that as it may, he weighed it often, and went on shore to visit 
his friends. | 

On the eve of the election, a period so elastic that it stretched 
itself over several days, Captain Nelson was at Northport with 
the second incognito, to whom he was apparently describing the 


Spitjire, for about once in twenty words he pointed at her, indeed 
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in so rude and mnaiiens a manner, that being commissioned as a 
scrubber, the wonder was she did not show her bristles. 

The second incognito did not remain a stranger, for 
Captain Nelson introduced him to Vinnicomb and Bray, and this 
led to further liberties being taken with the Spitfire, for the two 
friends, exchanging telescopes, for each seemed to prefer the 
other’s, looked at her as if she were a dancing girl on the boards ; 
and that must have been on board herself, considering that no 
other plank was near. In the intervals the conversation was sin- 
gularly earnest, and something must have passed of a very bind- 
ing character, for Bray and Vinnicomb, who had joined the 
party side by side, went away arm-in-arm, while Nelson, perhaps 
on business connected with the weight of his anchor, started off 
to the blacksmith’s, leaving the incognito to vanish. 

Shadrack was at his forge—time, twilight—when Nelson 
walked in to him. 

“You are late at your work,” said Captain Nelson. 

“Yes,” replied Shadrack, ‘“‘for no man will work on the 
morrow.” 

“You ought to be coining money here,” remarked Nelson. 

“ Very little of that is to be got at trade, I assure you.” 

*‘ That should not be with a man like you,” observed Nelson. 

“ How is it to be avoided ?” asked Shadrack. 

“ Shall I put you in the way ?” said Nelson. 

“Tf you will do so,” answered Shadrack, ‘I am your man; 
but not to desert the Opposition.” 

‘On the contrary,” said Nelson. 

“ How then is it to be?” demanded Shadrack. 

“ Ask for a navy contract,”’ pursued Nelson. 

“How?” inquired Shadrack. 

am wee through Mrs. Prentis.”” (In a whisper.) 

“ Why through her ?”’ 

“She got me my commission.” 

“Will you ask her for me ?”’ 

“ She likes to be asked herself.”’ 

Many whispers followed. Captain Nelson and the blacksmith 
shook hands; not on parting, but as it were on signing an agree- 
ment of some sort that had been concluded; each of the con- 
tracting parties extemporising an ‘‘ act and deed,” and a *‘ witness 
my hand.” 

The morning after these interviews, Mr. Vane Twisleton Vane 
and Mr. L. 8. de Cashier arrived outside Northport, where they 
were met by the male and female population. The horses were 
taken out of the carriage amid deafening cheers—so deafening 
that they were inaudible. In the midst of this the members 
spoke, but they could not, of course, catch the sound of their own 
212 
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voices. The male population seized on the pole, and dragged the 
carriage to the ancient home, of the Twislotons, where all was 


prepared for their reception. 

“‘ How heartily glad they were to see their friends!” they 
shouted; and then began the festival of shaking hands. 

Mr. Vane Twisleton Vane, habituated to kid gloves, and to 

lay three notes with three fingers on the ak of his next 
ere friends to the electors, was not in training, so before long 
he was in pain at the wrist and shoulder. Mr. De Cashier, who 
suffered mentally—for bankers are subject to disgust on coming 
into contact with the low—bore the physical exertion better, for 
his wrist had grown pliant through thumbing notes and fingering 
ineas on the counter, before delivering them to the claimant of 

e sweepstakes. On the plea of fatigue, then, the members 
entered the house, and asked their friends to go away and drink 
their health at the ‘‘ Old Tree,” for such was the name of the im, 
called after the pedigree of the Twisletons from time immemo- 
rial, long before armorial bearings were known. 

Mr. W. Uptilt, the agent, was not only at Northport, he was 
everywhere, and so was the crowd around him, wearing the 

le colours on their breasts, and many of them on their noses 
| as well—the badge of liberty. The first meeting of the agent and 
} the free-feelers—for they were not much of thinkers—was at the 
bar, and it was initiated by the pouring out of lihgtions ; a sort of 
religious ceremony, differing only from the ancient in that instead 
of wetting the animal’s that was about to be made a burnt 
sacrifice of they wetted, burnt, and sacrificed their own insides. 
The objection that might be urged against this comparison is, 
that the ceremony resolved itself into something of a Catholic 
character, for the landlord being found drunk on the floor, they 
paused in the midst of it to raise the host. 

Mr. W. Uptilt had a very curious trick of jerking his head on 
one side, oe it was worse than usual when he was engaged, 
especially in shaking hands. This trick was very painful to be 
a at, for it unavoidably impressed one with the idea that the 
ih p had fallen, and that he was hanged. Every time that his 

f hand grasped another’s, one could not help fancying that he must 
f have committed a crime, perhaps by leaving a bank-note in it, 
ie for his head jerked as if the law had put itself into execution. 
oh Yet entirely unconscious of his danger he went on breaking the 
| law, suffering its extreme penalty, recovering, and being launched 
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once more into eternity. 

ne When Mr. Vane had refreshed himself, and recovered the use 
a of his arms, he went out to meet his supporters. He was & 
| gentleman worthy to behold! What oratory is there in appear- 
ance! it speaks columns without end, that never reach their 
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peroration. The crowd was awed; they listened to his very 
silence, and applauded the sentiment it conveyed. His visage 
was noble, not even middle aged ; its fences, the dark brown hair 
and whiskers, were laid out in the most faultless order, shaded by 
his costly beaver. His shirt-front alone should have entitled him 
to the dukedom of the Cambri; his three chaste studs would have 
won him the race of fashion against all odds; and with what 
dignity he bore his chains ! 


XIX. 


THE CANDIDATES. 


Ir was on Saturday that MM. Vane and De Cashier, the emi- 
nent firm of bicsouisbiabiligiien opened their election visit, for 
they wished to be quiet on Sunday. They attended church, and 
of course all eyes were upon them, except the few that strayed 
towards Mr. W. Uptilt to witness his execution, and so frequent 
was it that every passage in the service acted upon him as his 
last sentence. 

In the afternoon there was almost as good an attendance as in 
the morning, an unusual circumstance, because families dined all 
Sunday afternoon; but the firm went, and their customers were 
bound to do likewise, not only to hear quotations through Wynn, 
but the allusions he might make to election. On such an occa- 
sion he was apt to encroach on the subjects of the hour without 
being explicit, but he confined himself to the remark that what- 
ever else they did, no men should vote at the expense of their 
conscience. 

During the sermon a carriage and four drove up to the New 
Inn, situated on the beach. It had four inmates, Sir- Jacob 
Fawkes; Mr. John Fawkes, a young man; Miss Fawkes, a 
young girl; and Mr. A’Court, a solicitor; in fact, the baronet 
with some of his family and his agent. He arrived on Sunday, 
not because it was a quiet day, but because he was a Whig. He 
was waited on by a convert or two from Briny Hollow, but Mr. 
Shadrack being in holy orders*once a week, did not deem it right 
to wait on him till dusk, when it might be conceded that business 
hours were over. : 

But business in general had been so tremendously active on 
the Saturday that it took a leap over to Monday without stopping, 
and went on during the next week at an unprecedented pace. 
The town no longer appeared the same place, it was one mass of 
purple, green, and yellow, and its population was doubled, owing 
to immigration from the adjacent villages of Cupton, Lipton, 
Slipton, Pulpiton, Livingston, and Godston. The Oldhaverners 
too, flocked in, and such was the bustle that all people seemed 
acquainted with each other. Those who had a conduct in life 
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seemed to alter it; things that had a usual course seemed to 
change it. Those who had good nature seemed to show it for 
nothing, those who had passions seemed to be worked up into 
them. Those who were thirsty seemed to drink, this one blue 
ruin, that one punch, the other one yellow ale, each his 
own colour, and no one the same one twice running. No one 
was hungry, therefore many saved their own bacon, and in spite 
of Wynn or Shadrack’s warning admonition, eat devils cooked ; 
the only food that a great drinker can take without its being cast 
out. 

From these circumstances it was plain that power had reverted 
to the people, and that the cause was popular. The question was 
how to exercise it for a short time to most advantage, before de- 
legating it to others. This was debated ; speeches were made by 
many, till they grew too thick for utterance. The people sat 
under the shade of the Old Tree, whose tap-root was of town- 
wide fame, for its sap was delicious, and there smoked themselves 
into bloaters to sustain their thirsty weather. 

Besides the one that it inherited, the Old Tree had a name that 
it had earned for itself. Mine host, though but a man, embodied 
glory; he was the Hurrah of the good old cause. But in this 
character he was sometimes out of place, particularly when in 
liquor, bursting out into himself before he was wanted. He was 
a fair man, not stinting his guests of the best he had, and his 
house was much the most popular in Northport. It was like 
your own: if inebriated, you had not to turn out or turn in; it 
was optional, had you only sense enough left to make a choice; 
and if you were sober no one observed it. 

Mr. Uptilt was constantly in and out, to keep the party toge- 
ther, to converse alone with sub-committees of one, and to avoid 
reporters ; suggesting to each an easy method of taking notes. 

Meantime me was at Northport on urgent naval affairs; 
he had an appointment with Vinnicomb, with Bray, with Mrs. 
Prentis, and above all with Johnny. He called on the first at 
eight on Monday morning ; Bray was with him at breakfast, s0 
he left word that he would be there again at half-past nine. He 
called on the second at nine; Vinnicomb was with him at sherry 
and a pipe, so what was to be done? His difficulty was solved 
by the well-known voices of Bray and Vinnicomb in a sort of 
duet singing out to him to come in. 

‘“*] have a word or two more to say to you,” said Nelson to 
arf Pg ‘¢ when shall you be at liberty ?”’ 

? 
Bra 


‘Oh, now, it is only Vinnicomb ; I have no secrets from him,” 


said 
“T have a word or two more to say to you,” said Nelson to 
Vinnicomb, apart ; “‘ when shall you be at liberty ?” 
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Oh, now, it is only Bray ; ‘¢T have no secrets from him,” 


said Vinnicomb. 

‘But on this one matter?” inquired Nelson. 

“ We have talked it over, and shall do exactly as you tell us,” 
said both in the same voice. 

“Very good,” pursued Nelson, “you shall hear the pro- 

me, it is this: 

“ When Sir Jacob calls to canvass you for your vote, give him 
for answer that you must consult Mrs. Prentis, and will let him 
know the next day. 

“Then pay that lady a visit, and ask her on what side she 
would like to see her friends give their votes. 

“ Lastly, go direct to Sir Jacob, and pledge your support to 
his cause.” 

‘We understand, sit down and drink their healths, Sir Jacob 
and the lady.” 

“ With rapture,” .replied Nelson; “but bear in mind that 
they are not acquainted ; they do not know each other by sight.” 

The next call of the captain was to his fair patroness, by whom 
he was ever welcomed. 

“You have doubtless anticipated the purpose of my visit,” 
observed he. 

* No, I have not,” replied Mrs. Prentis, ‘‘ or I should not be 
so anxious to hear what it is.” 

** You have heard from counsel ?”’ 

“Tn a few lines desiring me to act implicitly on your directions 
during the contest.” 

«That is all right. Where is Master Johnny ?” 

* He is in the next room.” 

“He is to take an active part on Sir Jacob Fawkes’ side, I 
will give him his directions presently. And you, dear madame, 
must not be passive: Mr. Shadrack will be here—it is a mere 
form—and ask you which way he shall vote.” 

“What can I say ?” 

““ Say you hope it will be for Sir Jacob Fawkes.” 

So Ido; he has my best wishes,” replied Mrs. Prentis, with 
a delectable smile. 

“Tf he wants you to serve him, it is a mere form; say you 
= refer it to those who have the power to grant it, and do your 
st.” 

“nal said she; ‘‘ there is no harm in that, if I keep my 
wo o 

“Captain Bray and Mr. Vinuicomb will call—it is a mere 
form—and ask you on what side they shall record their vote ; 
you have only to give the same answer to them as to Shadrack.”’ 

‘And what contract will they want, do you think, Captain 
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“None. They. have a mutual contract which satisfies all their 
desires ; they are inseparable,”’ 

Mrs. Prentis was much amused. 

«“ Now for Master Johnny !”’ 

He was summoned. 

“ Would you like to get some fun out of the election ?”’ said 
Captain Nelson as Johnny entered.—“ Then you shall ; so listen 
to what I say.” 

Johnny blushed in his eagerness tc hear the plan. 

“‘ Now for it! Tubal and Giles, with a dozen other boys, will 
be here at noon ; they are engaged and well paid to be your pro- 
cession, and you must march them round the town with the cry, 
‘Sir Jacob Fawkes for ever !’” 

‘¢ What fun !”’ answered Johnny. 

‘‘ But you must have colours and flags.” 

‘“‘ Where can I get them ?” inquired the lad. 

“The best way is to go to the New Inn, walk into the room on 
the right, and ask Sir j acob Fawkes himself for them : he is sure 
to be there at eleven o’clock.” 

‘‘ T will do it,” said Johnny. ‘‘ What time is it now ?” 

“You have an hour to spare.”’ 

*‘ Tl get ready at once, and be there when the clock strikes.” 

“Do not tell any one what you want but Sir Jacob Fawkes 
himself. Do you heed that, youngster ?” 

“Of course I do,” said Johnny, who was awake to the plea- 
sant game. 

Mary Prentis, the victim of a plot, had never, amid her mani- 
fold trials, been taught to form a scheme, or to act a part not her 
own. Byt her experience of plots and schemes enabled her to 
detect them, and from the strange conversation that had passed, 
she saw herself involved in a part that was to have a bearing on 
her future, without exactly discerning to what it was to lead. 
With all her confidence in Mr. Stewart, she was oppressed by 
an uneasy feeling, and this was increased when she was told by 
Captain Nelson that she might reasonably expect Sir Jacob 
Fawkes to call and thank her for the interest she had taken in his 
success. 

How could she refuse such a visit from one whom one day, for 

or evil, she must have to encounter? And how could she 
resist the disinterested plans of her lawyer for the recovery of 
rights now lost! To set her scruples against his judgment, to 
add her doubts to his too difficult undertakings, would it not be 
ungrateful towards Mr. Stewart, and hurtful to the prospect of 
her child? She resolved not to reflect, but to do as she was 
commanded by him; for she had the assurance within her that 
neither her honour nor dignity were at stake in such hands as 


his. 











for 
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XX. 


THE MOMENTOUS INTERVIEW. 


JoHNNY PRENTIS on his way to the New Inn, accepted, inad- 
vertently, the notice of Mr. Vane, by whom he was accosted. 
The candidate, struck by the boy’s beauty and his dress, for no 

ins had been spared with him, stopped and took him by the 

d, inquiring his name, and detained him in conversation. The 
youngster was a good deal imposed on by him, for Mr. Vane was 
the first real gentleman that Johnny had seen, and he remembers 
him with admiration still. He felt some compunction, after part- 
ing, when he thought of his pledge to take part against so fine 
a person, whose flattery still sounded in his ear. But as he went 
on it was his fortune to encounter James Flower who, in spite of 
his position, was not in a mood to hear the praises of Mr. Vous: 
so full was he of the greatness of Sir Jacob Fawkes, who had a 
claim to the barony of Chiltern. ‘‘ But,” added James, “ he has 
one of the largest properties in the land, and it would take a 
high-sounding title indeed to support the dignity of those fine 
estates !”” 

Johnny walked into the hall of the New Inn. There Shadrack 
stood like a stove against the wall, and while a number of earnest 
men warmed themselves at him, he assured them of triumph if 
they would only promise to keep cool. Over a door was inscribed, 
“Sir Jacob Fawkes’s Committee-room.” It was on the right, 
so the boy went to the door; but as if the movement had been 
nad, the blacksmith stepped forward to open it, and let 

im in without a question. The room was empty; the table was 
laid out somewhat after the fashion of a dinner, though the cloth 
was green, and in lieu of knives and forks, there were pens laid, 
with sheets of paper for plates and pewter inkstands for dishes. 
The whole savoured of a feast strictly intellectual. The chairs 
were in place, and looked exactly as if they had lifted themselves 
to the table by grasping their horsehair bottoms with their 
arms. 

While Johnny was amusing himself at these quaint arrange- 
ments, two gentlemen pasced through an inner door into the room 
—Sir Jacob and Mr. A’Court, his solicitor. 

Mr. A’Court looked at the intruder rather coolly; not so the 
baronet, whose countenance was full of good humour. He stoo 
payfully, ran towards the boy as if to catch him, then ie 

im by the shoulders looked inquisitively into his face, as muc 
as to say, Who are you. 

“Why, you have three pretty dimples like my daughter,” 
exclaimed the baronet, rather seriously. : 
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“‘ What is your name, young fellow ?”’ added Sir Jacob. 

“ John Prentis,” answered the boy. ‘ I have come for som 
flags and colours.” 

“ Bravo!” exclaimed Sir Jacob, with a ringing laugh that 
once heard could never be forgotten. 

‘ What can you do with flags and colours?” inquired Mr, 
A’Court, with an air that bordered on a-smile. 

‘‘T have a party,” answered Johnny. ‘“ We are a dozen 
strong.” 

“ There is pluck for you!” said the baronet, with a repetition 
of that hearty laugh. | 

At this juncture Shadrack, who was the greater part of the 
committee, began to flow in; not, however, quite alone. It was 
rN a for business to begin, and pay | for a moment was 
overlooked. Presently the baronet’s eyes fell on him again as 
he stood unabashed, in confident expectation of his demands 
being complied with. 

** Oh, the colours! Run through that door, my boy, up-stairs, 
and tell Mr. Fawkes your wishes; say I sent you,” said Sir 
Jacob, 

John Fawkes entered just as his father spoke. 

“ John, give that young fellow a flag and some colours ; he 
will tell you all about it,” said Sir Jacob Fawkes. 

‘This way, young one. Cut and run for your life.” 

With these words Mr. Fawkes chased the boy up-stairs, and 
drove him into a sitting-room, where a very young girl, Miss 
Fawkes, sat sewing favours of orange and green ribbon, with her 
eyes out at sea, 

John Fawkes then took Johnny by the arm and leg, prepara- 
tory to putting him up the chimney. 

** What a shame, Mt you will frighten him!” exclaimed 
the little girl. 

But i ieay’s pluck was proof against fear, while he was de- 
lighted at the game of romps that had thus begun. 

“* He is a nice little fellow, isn’t he, Olive? Come and look at 
him! Why, he is like you, I declare! And the dimples when 
he laughs—one, two, three—just the same number as yours !’’ 

** How can you be so silly, John ?” said the very young girl, 
not deigning to lend her eyes to the comparison ; indeed: they 
were still a good way out at sea. 

| oi is you who are silly,” retorted John. ‘‘ Why, you 
and the boy are as like as two peas !” 


The very young lady conferred a favour on her brother with an 
aim at his face. 
“You know he must be a connexion,” said John Fawkes; 


“the likeness is enough for me. Only don’t pelt a fellow in 
that way!” 
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He had received another favour in reply. 

“ Then talk a little sense,” said the girl, rolling her eyes over 
Johnny in a semi-revolution from the sea to his rosy cheeks, 

“Tell us your name,” said John Fawkes, . 

“John Prentis,” answered the boy, seriously, for when any 
one tells the truth he stops laughing. 

“There, I was sure of it; he is a John, a regular family name. 
There is myself, cousin John, uncle John——”’ 

‘You have no-uncle John,” said Olive. 

“Well, then, aunt John and dfather John.” 

‘‘T am sure you are crazy,” observed Olive. 

‘What name does your governor sport ?”’ inquired the youth. 

“John ; at least so I have heard,” replied the boy, 

Sir Jacob Fawkes now made his appearance. 

¢ Just look at him, father !”’ 

“Well,” said the baronet, inquisitively. 

“J say he is the picture of Olive !”’ 

Sir Jacob Fawkes took up his hat, observing that ‘ they were 
his very words,”’ and that the resemblance was curious enough, 
He was about to call on Vinnicomb and Bray, instructed to do so 
by Shadrack, who was instructed by Nelson, who——And so 
on, up to Counsel vid Incognito. ° 

The patent worked in this wise: the baronet called on those 
pertemen, and canvassed them for their votes; they promised 

im an answer, but they had a friend to consult whom they 
a to oblige, and they might have no better opportunity than 

The baronet begged them to consult their friend at once, for he 
wished to ascertain his position. 

They took up their hats with a view to consult their friend. 

Shadrack waited outside. 

ar is their friend?” inquired the baronet of the black- 
sm , 

“It is Mrs. Prentis, a visitor here; at least, she has now been 
at Northport for a long time.” 

: She has a handsome boy !” 

“Yes; the one you saw this morning at the hotel.” 

ME a she must be with us, for the boy came to ask favours 
an + 

~ She is all right. The fact is, she has canvassed me for 
my vote in the Thad cause. She may belong to a political 


- A widow ?” 

** No one knows.” 

“T will call on her. Why not?” 

“You had better do it; I will return to the committee.” 

“ I will join you there presently. But show me the house,” 
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Shadrack showed Sir Jacob Fawkes the house of Mrs. Prentis, 
They reached it in time to witness the boy-procession, flags 
flying, a fife, streamers, and Johnny for leader of his band. 

Three cheers! Three more cheers! Sir Jacob Fawkes for 
ever !” 

Such was his greeting, all done in such innocence that it 
touched his heart. 

“Tf Mrs. Prentis should be at home, will you be so good 
as to hand her my card, and say Sir Jacob Fawkes has called ?” 

This was a sort of message that Nancy Brown liked to deliver, 
She received the card with a deference due to its rank. 

He was ushered into an ante-chamber, and shortly into a 
chamber where sat deputies Vinnicomb and Bray, uneasily, as 
if the roses on Mrs. Prentis’s fair cheeks had dropped their thorns ; 
at least they did not seem comfortable in the presence of such 
beauty and grace. But the baronet was at once at home; he 
saw himself in the company of a lady, and his natural behaviour 
sufficed. She was tastefully apparelled, in a fashion suitable to a 
west-end square; but what struck him most was her lovely face 
and figure. He had scarcely felt before what he then experienced, 
the influence of a pure expression in one so favoured by nature; 
it seemed to him almost“a rudeness to look at her, lest she should 
be conscious of the feelings that so great beauty must inevitably 
inspire inaman. His eyes gleamed with rapture, for the emotion 
was irrepressible, even at a first glance. 

He was at once told by her that the gentlemen whom he saw 
were supporters of the liberal cause, and she added in conclusion: 

“7 hope with all my heart that its fruits will soon be shared by 
us all!” 

Sir Jacob Fawkes acknowledged her kindness and spirit, then 
shook hands with Vinnicomb and Bray, begging them to accept 
seats in his committee. It was what they wished, they would 
meet him there at his own hour—say half-past twelve; and they 
now had an excuse for quitting the united presence of beauty and 
rank, either of them taken singly was on slight acquaintance 
— to the uninitiated both by land or by sea. 

e baronet lagged behind. Left alone with him, Mary’s 
cheeks grew somewhat pale; not that this told of weariness. 
He talked of her boy, praised him with sincerity, and touched on 
his likeness to Olive. At this allusion the mother’s cheeks turned 
crimson ; she wept. 

The baronet saw only a mother’s feelings in this; the sensi- 
tiveness of a heart that had probably suffered. 

He still lagged, persisted in Johnny’s praises, begged leave to 
call again, and took his leave. 

Had he ever seen her equal—one even half so fair? There 


must be something in the boy of such a mother! 
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LIFE ON THE UPPER NIGER.* 
Relation of Upper Niger to other ah of Africa—Egyptian character of 


public edifices—Projects of French colonisation—Departure of the Mission 
—Senegal River—Reminiscences of Mungo Park—Colonies of baboons— 
Disturbed state of the country—Arrival at Yamina on the Niger—Naviga- 
tion of the river—City of Sagu and King Ahmadu—War between the Sagun- 
tians and the Bambaras—The Mission is forcibly detained—Field of execu- 

- tions—Assault of Tughu—Massacre of prisoners—Expedition up the river— 
Assault of Dina—Flight of the Bambaras—Murderous scenes—Devastation 
of towns and villages—Expedition against Sansandig—Assault of the town— 
Naval engagement—Executions—A relieving force arrives—Battle of 
twenty thousand—The siege is raised—Departure of the Mission—The cara- 
van has to ot the open country—Act of treachery at Soso—Sufferings and 
privations of the journey—Arrival at Medina, the uppermost French station 
on the Senegal river. 


— EVER since the French acquired a footing on the Senegal in 
1657, and the English on the Gambia in 1686, attempts have been 
made to open a trade between the countries on the J oliba, or Niger, 
and Senegambia, as it has been agreed to call the territory watered 
by the two first-mentioned rivers. The intervening country is, 
however, not only unhealthy, but the population is jealous of, and 
averse to, the presence of Europeans, and its exploration has hence 
always been replete with danger. Houghton was killed in 
Ludamar in 1771. Mungo Park was more successful, and he 
twice reached the banks of the Niger. A great expedition for the 
same purposes was carried out by Peddie, Campbell, and Gray. 
The last British traveller to reach Timbukhtu after Winterbottom 
and Campbell was Laing, who also fell a victim to the treachery 
of the natives. But after the journey of Denham and Clapperton, 
the British made no further attempts to penetrate to the Niger by 
the dangerous route through Senegambia, and, with the exception 
of Barth’s remarkable journey from the north, and some man 
turous inroads by the French, as by Mollien, who reached Tim- 
bukhtu in 1818, and Caillié, who crossed the continent by Tim- 
bukhtu in 1827, all further progress towards opening the Quarra, 
Chadda, Binuwa, and Joliba branches of the Niger has been 
effected by the navigation of the rivers themselves. 

But not so with the French, the possession of the lower valley 
of the Senegal river has naturally fostered the desire to open trade 
and communication with the countries watered by the Upper 


Niger, and this just desire has been considerably enhanced by the 





* Voyage dans le Soudan Occidental (Sénégambie-Niger). Par M. E. Mage, 
Lieutenant de Vaisseau. 1863-1866. Paris: L. Hachette et Cv. 
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extension of the French ions in Algeria. A handsome 
reward has for some years past been held in abeyance for the 
traveller who shall open a feasible road between Algeria and 
Senegal across the Desert of Sahara. The object would be to 
maintain a line of communication between the two colonies, a 
project which, in the face of the irreclaimable character of the 
country, and its roving, predatory population, would be costly, but 
might be done on the same principle that the Romans maintained 


- lines of posts in olden times. A second project, far more om ye 
to 


hensive, which we have before alluded to, but which has faile 
attract the attention it deserves in this country, is to connect the 
embryo French establishments on the Upper Nile, and in the 
fertile region of the Gazelle Lake, with the Binuwa or Eastern 
Niger, and thence with Senegambia. It is not certain, from in- 
formation obtained by Messrs. Ambroise and Jules Poncet, if two 
rivers do not flow from the north-western side of Albert Nyanza, 
the one—the river Jur—into the Gazelle Lake; the other—the 
Bahr Bura—into the Niger. A young officer of great promise, 
Lieutenant le Saint, lost his life last year in the attempt to solve 
this singular problem—a question in which France, Messrs. Poncet 
argued (Bull. de la Soc. de Géographie, May, 1868) is especially 
interested, as it is more than any other country interested in 
establishing communications between Algeria, Senegal, the Ge- 
boon, and Central Africa. 

Nor is this scheme so visionary as may be imagined. The 
illustrations in M. Mage’s work convey to us a curious surmise— 
one that is replete with ethnological importance. It is that the 
better class of buildings and the more remarkable edifices on the 
Upper Niger possess a decided Egyptian character. The house of 
the daughter of Ali, last King of Sagu at Yamina; the house of 
Suntuku at Sagu; and the town-hall or common house of the 
Somonos, or fishermen at the same city, constitute unequivocal 
examples. It is true the style is bastard or degenerate, but it is 
not the less unmistakeable. Now the emigration which carried 
the architecture of the Nile to the banks of the Niger, may have 
crossed the country by Nigritia, but it is far more likely to have 
travelled by the Binuwa or Eastern Niger. Had it come by land, 
traces would be expected on the way. We see none such depicted 
in Barth. It remains to be seen if such are met with on the 
Eastern Niger. That river has not been explored or illustrated 
yet in its upper portions. 

It only remains to mention, in connexion with this point, that 
Carlo Piaggia, an Italian traveller, is said to have obtained reliable 
evidence of the existence of another vast interior lake west of the 
Albert Nyanza. This lake probably corresponds with the one 
marked as Matuassat on the Messrs. Poncet’s map; but while its 
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waters are made to flow into the Binuwa or Eastern Niger, Sir 
R. I. Murchison seems inclined to view it as the head reservoir 
of the great river of Congo. 

M. Michel Chevalier does no more than justice to African ex- 

Jorers when, in his “ Discours d’Ouverture” delivered before the 
Geographical Society of Paris, he remarks that the French in Sene- 
are in their own territory; that French officers, in making it the 
is of discovery, are “ obedient to a lofty and intelligent impulse, 
where every step'in advance at once favours the progress of science 
and of French domination, and that the list is a long one of those 
who by devotion to their flag have for its glory and their own 
done more than their duty.” M. Chevalier says he uses the latter 
expression advisedly, for when military honour demands the life 
of an officer, he gives it without a murmur; but when, honour 
being satisfied, more is asked from that-officer, when he is expected 
to voluntarily undergo great fatigues, to suffer from hunger, thirst, 
and privations, to confront years of detention, and encounter 
sometimes death as a final result, for such is but too frequently the 
fate of travellers in Central Africa, he is doing more than his duty, 
and he acquires a right to the respect of all! 

According to General Faidherbe, Governor of Senegal, the race 
known as that of Pul, or, according to Barth, the Pullo Felata, 
has dominated in Western Africa ever since the subjugation of the 
Wuluf and Mandingu tribes. Aided by a commencement of 
civilisation, and incited by the religious fanaticism which is 
always found among newly converted Mussulmans, the Puls have 
founded two great empires: one between the Niger and Lake 
Tchad was founded towards the end of the eighteenth century 
by the Marabut Othman-dan-Fudi; the other, on the Upper 
Senegal and the Upper Niger, owes its existence to the most 
vigorous enemy the French have had to deal with in the country, 
the celebrated Al Haj Omar, who, beaten by the French, turned , 
his arms against the natives. The extent of country subjugated 
by this chief in 1862 comprised some eighty thousand square 
leagues, and Timbukhtu itself submitted to his yoke. 

It was to this terrible potentate, whose empire touched upon the 
French frontiers, that Lieutenant Mage and Dr, Quintin were sent 
ona mission. The object of their journey was at once to establish 
commercial relations and to dicted geographical knowledge. The 
travellers had to encounter innumerable fatigues and dangers. 
Arriving at Sagu on the 28th of February, 1864, they found that 
city oa by Ahmadu-al-Mekki, or “ Ahmad of Mecca,” son 
of Al Haj (the pilgrim) Omar. The latter chieftain had been 
recently slain in attempting to put down one of those numerous 
tevolts which incessantly threatened his rule. The death of the 
er of the empire had as a natural result encouraged insurrec- 
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tion, the road from Sagu to Senegal was soon closed up, and the 
travellers remained so long without being able to communicate 
with the French establishments that they were supposed to have 
been killed. M. Mage was obliged, in order to conciliate the 
favour of Ahmadu, to place his sword at his service, whilst Dr, 
Quintin attended upon the wounded, Upon one occasion M. 
Mage was himself wounded, being among the first to enter a 
village in revolt. This position of things, in which isolation, 
sickness, and privations would have discouraged less intrepid 
travellers, lasted for two years and three months. It was not until 
June 7, 1866, that Ahmadu at length consented to the travellers 
being reconducted as far as the French post of Medina, a journey 
which occupied twenty days, and in which they were escorted by 
four hundred horsemen. 

M. Mage, in exploring the country between this latter place and 
Bama-ku, or between Senegal and the Niger, deviated but slightly 
from the direction taken by Mungo Park. Nevertheless, the best 
maps of this portion of Western Africa are singularly deficient. 
At the most they point out Ban-gassi, capital of the Fula Dugu, 
and a few points on the Niger made known by the illustrious 
traveller; but as to the tributaries of the Senegal and the position 
of the upper curve of the Niger, they vary almost with the caprices 
of map-makers. M. Mage, starting from Medina, traversed the 
territories of Logo and Natiago to the falls of Gwina, thence along 
the river Senegal to its junction with the Bakhuy, at Bafulaba, 
whence he made an excursion to Maka Dugu, on Mungo Park’s 
itineraries. 

Medina, eastward of and beyond the region watered by the 
Gambia, is claimed, since the defeat of Al Haj, in 1857, by the 
French, as being under their protection, but M. Mage found the 
chief of the place—Sambala—carrying on, in usual negro fashion, 
active hostilities with his neighbours, in perfect indifference of all 
supposed vassalship. From Mansulah, a little beyond Medina, the 
banks of the river Senegal become exceedingly rocky. Guinea- 
fowl and partridges abounded, however, in the grass, antelopes in 
the cover, and grey monkeys and baboons on the rocks. The 
sketch designated as “la montagne aux singes”—a succession of 
rocky terraces as thickly peopled with baboons as Ailsa Crag or 
the Bass Rock with birds—is one of the most singular illustrations 


of monkey life perhaps ever seen. Arrived at the falls of Gwina, 
all beyond was unknown; they had no guides, they did not know 
where or when they would meet with villages, they did not even 
know to whom the country belonged. is was on the Ist of 
December, 1863, when, parting from the furthest limit of ordinary 
= ge travel, our adventurers penetrated into an almost unex- 


plore 


country. They had ten negro attendants, but, like all 
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blacks, they were perpetually quarrelling with one another. Their 

tise was to encamp at night upon open sandy spaces, upon 
which they lit a fire to keep off wild beasts from the woods, and 
hippopotami and alligators from the river. River-horses, indeed, 
abounded, but neither their loud snorting, as they lay close by 
with their heads on the beach, nor the laughs of the hygnas, nor 
the more distant roar of lions, prevented their sleeping. Travellers 


soon get familiarised with the close company of wild animals, The 


-land party consisted of two mules, three horses, fourteen asses, and 


five oxen, with six men, under Dr. Quintin; the boat party of 
four men, with M. Mage. The progress of the land party was 
necessarily very slow; there were rocks or impenetrable jungle 
through which a pathway had to be cut, and the boat party had 
often to lend a hand to get on the other. At one of the falls M. 
Mage shot a baby hippopotamus, which rolled over the falls; its 
mother followed it, and both were carried away by the torrent. 

On the 12th of December our travellers reached Bafulaba, or 
“the two rivers,” the Ba-fing, “ blue river,” joining here the Ba- 
khuy, or “ white river,” like the two Niles. The country was in- 
habited by pure Malinkas, who had a bad reputation as having 
thwarted M. Pascal and Major Grey in their attempts to explore 
the territory of Bambuk. 

The travellers remained twenty days at Bafulaba making ex- 
cursions in the neighbourhood to determine their future course. 
One of these was to Maka Dugu, a village on an island of the Ba- 
khuy, whose chief—one Diadia—was the son of the chief who 
gave hospitality to Mungo Park. He remembered the celebrated 
traveller, and pointed out a mountain which he had ascended. 
Messrs. Mage and Quintin must, therefore, fain do the same thing 
—a feat which only entailed painful consequences, M. Mage 
having a disastrous fall, and Dr. Quintin being struck down with ° 
sudden illness. It was at first proposed to follow this river in the 
oe eastward, but a message arrived from the chief of 

undian, a stronghold on the Ba-fing, ordering the party to leave 
the country of his master-—Al Haj Omar—unless they had come 
tosee him. Leaving the baggage behind, M. Mage accordingly 
proceeded with the escort by Waliha, and after some detention 
at Kabada, where the chief Diangu came out to meet him, he was 
conducted to Kundian. This place was composed of an enclosure, 
fortified with a wall and sixteen towers, two of which had gates 
and an external village. The Europeans (the rest of the party 
were brought up after the expiration of a few days) were not 
allowed to — the enclosure, but they were exposed to great 
annoyance by the cupidity of the Malinkas, and which it would 
erg impossible to satisfy, even if they had had a ship-load 
of goods. 
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At length, on the 9th of January, Diangu gave them a guide 
for Sagu, Al Haj’s capital on the Niger, and at an estimated dis- 
tance of fifteen days’ journey across country from the Upper 
Senegal river. The latter, the navigation of which is impeded by 
frequent falls and rapids in this portion of its course, was ferried 
over, not without difficulty, at an island called Medina Gungu. 
From this time forth, except when at a city, M. Mage adopted 
the wise plan of encamping without the villages in the open air, 
The latter, whether of mud or straw, walled or palisaded, or 
merely protected by a hedge of prickly plants, are all alike—hot, 
dirty, and full of vermin. Then the baggage had to be transported, 
after unloading, to different huts, and thus a great loss of time was 
incurred in the evenings and in getting together again in the 
mornings. As they proceeded on their way, they fell in constantly 
with ruined villages, with here and there a cranium whitened by 
exposure, relics of the devastating war of 1858. Quitting the 
territory of Ba-fing, they entered upon Gangaran, well peopled 
with Malinkas, in yellow cloaks, yellow trousers, and yellow or 
white caps. The country presented alternate grassy lands and 
rocks, and the villages were surrounded by cotton plantations. 
The baggage had to be carried up a steep precipice on men’s 
shoulders at a place called Firia, where they reached the upland 
which separates the waters of the Senegal river from those of the 
Niger, and the same day (January 12) they encamped beneath 
splendid baobabs at the fortified village of Niantausu, situated in a 
mountain recess. Their reception, thanks to the presence of an 
officer of Diangu’s, was most hospitable; the chiefs of neighbour- 
ing villages brought in their contingent of provisions, and the 
gryuts, or native minstrels, enlivened the time with their 
melodies. ' 

They had to cross another chain of hills, the passage of which 
was closed with bamboos, before reaching the cultivated plain of 
Makhana. On the 15th of January, 1864, they crossed the Ba- 
khuy by a ford and bridge of rocks, just as Mungo Park had done 
at Medina, a village a few leagues lower down, and the rocks were 
so slippery that some of the bearers fell, entailing the loss of a bag 
of salt. On the 18th they reached Kurukutu, the first village in 
the district of Kita, a district of sixteen villages of Malinkas, 
grouped round a granitic mountain, noticed by Mungo Park. 
This granitic hill constituted in a country ever given up to revo- 
lutions a kind of natural fortress, and had its terraces and cisterns. 
To judge by the excellent illustrations given, this curious rock 
would, if Properly fortified, command the whole surrounding 
country. I'he party were detained by the illness of one of theit 


number, four days at Sama and five at Maka-diam-bugu, the chief 


place of Kita. They were hospitably received, but for the same 
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yeasons as before given, provisions were brought as a tribute and 
not asa gift, and the peasants had a sad but resigned aspect as 
they brought them in. 

News of revolt in the districts eastward of Kita, and on the 
direct way to the Niger, obliged the party to take a northerly 
route by Dian-gunta. M. Mage says that Kita constitutes an im- 

t region, if ever civilisation should invade this quarter of 
the globe. It is an elevated, fertile, and healthy region, and 
would, if General Faidherbe’s projects of advancing from Senegal 
to the Niger ever be carried out, constitute an admirable and in- 
dispensable position on the road. A rocky, uninhabited territory, 
but with ruins and rivulets, the latter flanked by enormous 
bamboos, led the way to another Ba-khuy, a tributary to the 
Senegal river. Beyond was the extensive region of Kaarta, the 
chief places of which were Guateala and Guamukura. A number 
of unfortunate captive slaves, who accompanied the caravan, were 
to find some relief to their sufferings in this country, by being 
disposed of in the towns and villages. Mungo Park visited this 
region in 1796, when it was under King Daisa, and Raffenal in 
1845, when it was under the rule of one Kandier At the present 
moment it was held by Al Haj Omar, who had his csouanela at 
aplace called Fara-bugu. The first village met with, Marana, 
was miserable enough, with but a few fowls and goats; the next, 
Kurundingkutu, was more hospitably disposed. ‘There was a very 
remarkable boabab at this village, growing on the top of a mound 
of broken granite rocks. M. Mage rose in the esteem of the 
blacks by knocking off one of its “ monkey breads,” as the fruit 
is called, with his rifle. There was also a white, or Albino child 
in the village. The next day they arrived at Guattala, a village 
of straw-huts, and on the 4th of February they reached Guamu- 
kura, the chief place of Kaarta, and called Kura, or “new,” to dis- 
tinguish it from the old Guamu, or Kammu, as Mungo Park has 
it. Hitherto the people of Kaarta had been very hospitable, but . 
the chief of Guamu, a Pul or Tukulur, named Tiarnu Cemaaies and 
& great marabut, or holy man, like his nmaster, Al Haj Omar, was 

uite the reverse. Abetted by another chieftain of the name of 

dangura, he not only gave trouble about provisions, guides, 
and beasts of burden, but he also wanted the party to proceed to 
Niuru, four days’ journey out of the way. 

These difficulties were, however, overcome by patience and 

nination, and the party continued their journey northwards 
for Puogsnie, by Madija to Tinkara, where was a lake which 
abounded in fish. On the 8th of February they reached Dian- 
ghirta, the chief place of Diangunta, where they were hospitably 
Tecelved by the chief Tiarnu Bukabar Siray. These hospitable 
Teceptions were due to their being on the way to visit Ahmadu, 
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son of Al Haj Omar, at Sagu, and this chief had a house at 
Diangherta, a walled town, with much cultivation around, and the 
country also abounded in game, especially giraffes and partridges, 
There were also lions and other wild beasts. 

From Diangunta their course assumed a more easterly direction, 
and sleeping the first night (Feb. 10th) atthe village of Fabugu, 
they p ed by Diunguy to Babugu in Sagu. The first part 
of the journey had been over an undulating country, watered at 
certain seasons of the year by several tributaries to the Ba-wula, 
On entering Sagu, the villages were found to be inhabited by 
Suninkas and Bambaras, the latter the deadly enemies of the 
Saguntians, and who yet are described as industrious negro tribes, 
having iron furnaces, potteries, and other manufactures, besides 
an extended and rooms 9 semryar sda Most of the so-called Diulas 
—kind of hawkers, who carry on the trade of Western Africa— 
come from this country. Mixed with this population were also 
numerous Moors and Puls. All the natives had horses and cattle, 
and they distinguished themselves by wearing a ring in the 
nose. 

Proceeding hence by Tiafugula, they reached the fortified village 
of Tumbula on the 16th of February. The war-drum was beat, 
and all the inhabitants turned out to see the whites. Here they 
learnt that Ahmadu, King of Sagu, was waging war against the 

eople of Sansandig, a neighbouring town on the Upper Niger. 

rom this point the route took a nearly direct southerly course to 
Yamina, a town on the great river itself. Numerous villages were 
passed, all largely engaged in the cultivation of tobacco, for which 
a magn’ market was found at the towns on the Joliba. There 
were also vast forests of palm-trees. Near the village of Muru- 
bugu they passed the body of a man recently slain. They after- 
wards ascertained that he had been one to attack a party of Diulas, 
or hawkers of merchandise. The first town they came to was 
simply another Medina, and as they entered its precincts a caravan 
of slaves and cotton was issuing forth. At Tuta, another village, 
the inhabitants had all hermetically sealed themselves up in their 
huts, and the escort, which consisted of about one hundred and 
ve persons, seized upon three of them, a man and two women, 
said to be Bambara fugitives. The consequence was that 4 
triumphal entry was made into the next town—Banamba—“ they 
had made an expedition and brought in captives.” The popula 
tion of this latter place, estimated at from eight to nine thousand 
souls, crowded so round the whites that they had to throw water 
upon them to obtain even a little relief from the pressure. 

Villages, alternately 6f Bambaras and Suninkas, occurred a 
brief intervals all along from hence to Yamina on the Niger. One 
of these villages (Murubugu) was distinguished by a magnificent 
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dubalal, a tree with a vast dome of verdure, supported by some 
fifty me formed by descending branches that took root in the 
und. 

An immense bank of sand stretched beyond the town of Yamina 
to the river-bed. M. Mage was disappointed. He expected, 
from the accounts of Mungo Park, who visited the Upper Niger 
twice during the winter season, to have seen a vast sheet of water, 
ahd it certainly did appear that, in the wet season, it had a width 
over two thousand yards, but now (February 22nd) it had nota 
width of over six hundred yards. M. Mage had projected, like 
his distinguished predecessor, descending the river hence to the 
Bight of Benin, but fortune did not favour him, and, after being 
detained, as before seen, twenty-seven months, he had to find his 
way back by pretty nearly the same route as that by which he had 
reached the great object of his ambition. 

The party were received on their, arrival at Yamina, at the house 
of the héihane of Ali, formerly King of Sagu, which, with its 
sculptures in terra-cotta, M. Mage looked upon as of Moorish origin; 
but take away the ornaments, and the fundamental principle or idea 
of the building will, we think, looking at the illustration, be said to 
be of a decided Egyptian type. They were put to exceeding incon- 
venience here, as elsewhere, by the curiosity of the natives; and 
here, as elsewhere also, the Moors were said to be the most intru- 
sive and generally obnoxious of the spectators. The house of the 
princess, being uninhabited, was converted by the people to pur- 
poses which led to a rapid exchange being made for more cleanly 
quarters at the residence of a hospitable Suninka, Sarinta by 
name. The Moors, however, penetrated even into the interior 
courts of the house; but at last the adoption of the old plan of a 
free aspersion with water disembarrassed them of the intrusion, 
and they were left to enjoy a few hours of tranquil repose. Ya- 
mina is inhabited by peaceful Suninkas, whose caravans trade 
with Sierra Leone on the one side, and Sansandig on the other, as 
also with all the great towns in the interion. Since Sansandig had 
isen in rebellion, the Bambaras had endeavoured also to stir up 
revolt in Yamina, in order to cut off from Ahmadu, his chief 
source of commissariat, derived from the coast and the country 
further to the northwards. What between the revolted Bambaras, 
and the levies of Ahmadu’s troops, the town was indeed in a sad 
way, reduced to poverty, and the people melancholy and dis- 
trustful. Commerce and industry were at a standstill, the cultiva- 
tion of the environs had been neglected, and the minarets and 
domes of the mosques rose in silence over @ city mourning over 
its ruins, 

The market, no longer frequented by its thousand camel-loads 
of salt, and its hundreds of asses laden with goods from Sierra 
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Leone, still, however, presented a scene of lively business, mainly 
in provisions, vegetables, and fruits. The butchers’ market stood 
apart from the rest; there was also plenty of fish, and English 
goods were sold in some of the shops. The currency was in 
cowries. 

The boats in use on this portion of the Niger were made up of 
two halves artistically joined together ; and the fishermen and 
boatmen constitute a class apart, known as Somonos. These boats 
were propelled by bamboo poles. The difficulty was to procure 
two for the further journey down the river which did not make 
too much water, to have them protected from the sun by an 
awning above, and plentifully strewn with a kind of hemp which 
grows on the banks of the river, at the bottom. This, after many 
delays, was partially effected, and the party embarked ; the beasts of 
burthen having been transferred to the right bank—that on which 
Sagu is situated. 

he navigation of the river was effected by relays. Each boat 
had a captain and two men, and the men were changed at each 
successive village. This occasioned no little delay, add to which, 
the boatmen, after the fashion of negroes, worked well for five 
minutes, and then took a quarter of an hour’s rest. Still there 
was some appearance of order in all this. It was, M. Mage says, 
an embryo civilisation in the centre of Africa. The first night 
was passed at Fogni, a mere village, where no provisions were pro- 
curable. This was on the 26th of February. On the 27th they 
passed many other villages, and the river, which is evidently not 
navigable at this season for steamers of any draught, was further 
encumbered with islands and sandbanks. The heat reminded M. 
Mage of Mungo Park’s saying, that “it was sufficient to have 
roasted a sirloin.” ‘Lhe night was passed at Sama, a large village 
divided into three quarters, one inhabited by Suninkas, another 
by Bambaras, and the third by Somonos, or fishermen, and named 
accordingly. As they approached Sagu, the next day, the number 
of villages kept increasing, and animation was imparted to the 
banks by herds of cattle, files of men and women carrying cala- 
bashes, and occasional horsemen. Passing old Sagu on the nght 
bank, with the ruins of a negro palace, the suburbs of Sagu 
Sikuru were soon reached, and the banks were crowded with 
a who came as usual to gaze at the whites. 

nding Fahmahra, one of the party, forward accordingly, to 
communicate with the authorities, Messrs. Mage and Quintin 
poled over to the opposite shore and indulged in a bath. 

In the evening the messenger returned with a negro who spoke 
French fluently, and at whose house they were to put up ; but it was 
necessary that they should pay their respects to Ahmadu in the 
first instance. Luckily an escort was provided to make way for 
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them through the dense crowd. Ahmadu’s palace was a real fort 
defended with bastions and embrasures. The residence of the chief 
was within the fort. The chief himself was seated under a thatched 
yerandah, surrounded by slaves and guards, with a few persons 
seated on the bare sand. He himself sat on a goat-skin. A bam- 
boo sofa was brought for the Europeans to sit upon, after the 
fashion of their country. Ahmadu welcomed his guests, and 
made inquiries as to the progress of affairs at St. Louis. M. Mage, 
on his side, inquired after the health of Al Haj Omar, if he was 
still at Hamdallahi, and if he could go and see him. 

“ Yes, he was still there, and he could go when they had had a 
little talk.” 

The governor’s letter was then read in French by M. Mage. 
One Samba Yoro repeated each sentence in Paul, and their host, 
Samba N’diaye, translated it into Yoloff for the benefit of the chief. 
Ahmadu was about thirty years of age, well made, tall, with a 
mild, intelligent look. He had fine eyes, a straight nose, and a 

ood forehead, but a bad chin and mouth. He also stuttered a 
ittle, but spoke slowly and quietly. He wore a cap and mantle 
of blue cotton, with a white cotton shirt beneath, and a capacious 
wiba, or pocket, in front. By his side was a book in Arabia, his 
sword, and his sandals. In his hands were the usual chaplets of 
beads. 

The first reception was soon brought to a conclusion, and on 
their way to their lodgings they passed Al Haj’s castle, which was 
said to be at once his stronghold, his treasury, and his harim. 
This palace was more extensive than Ahmadu’s, but more irregular, 
and the pilgrim Omar was said to confine princesses of the royal 
families of Sagu and Massina, wives, concubines, and slaves, to 
the tune of eight hundred women, within its melancholy precincts. 
The illustration given of the harim of Samba N’diaye, our 
traveller’s host at Sagu, suffices to give an idea of what must be 
the life of royal princesses and concubines on the banks of the 
Upper Niger. , 

he travellers were as well lodged at the house of Samba 
Ndiaye, who had resided twenty years at Saint Louis, as the re- 
sources of the country permitted. Ahmadu sent in at first plenty 
of provisions, and a guard was placed upon the house, ostensibly 
to keep off intruders, but possibly also to have an eye upon the 
movements of the embassy. M. Mage had a first official interview 
with Ahmadu on the 1st of March, upon which occasion he inti- 
mated that, his government having heard that he was King of 
Sagu, and his father, Al Haj, master of Massina, he had been de- 
ted to establish friendly relations with both. To which the 
ing of Sagu replied that respect was due to oldpeople, and he 
could not give a reply without consulting his father. To all 
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inquiries as to when the embassy could take its departure for 
Hamdallahi, only evasive answers were given. These visits, 
official, semi-official, and friendly, were often repeated, but always 
with the same unsatisfactory results. 

Many reports of revolt were current in the town, and on the 
13th of March news came that Mari, brother of Ali, late King of 

, and claimant to the throne, was with his Bambaras at a 
vi only four or five leagues distant. Our travellers upon this 
renewed their insistances, but it was replied to these that, the 
intervening country being in a state of rebellion, it was impossible 
to travel without an army, that Ahmadu could not leave Sagu, as 
the Bambaras might revolt and recapture the city, and that their 
departure must be delayed until another army came from Niuru. 
In the mean time, to pacify the travellers, two young female slaves 
were sent to them, as they had been unwell, and could not, it was 
ointed out to them, do without the attentions of women, and 
imitating, they say, the example of Richard Lander, they, although 
inclined to refuse, finished by accepting. The young ladies, to 
judge by their portraits, were not remarkable for personal charms, 
“These girls, of mixed Bambara and Suninka race, were they 
pretty? I have often been asked,” writes M. Mage, and he 
emphatically replies, “ No.” There were, however, he says, some 
pretty negresses in the palace. 

Ahmadu passed the month of April under the trees in front of 
his father’s house, and our travellers, no longer able to remain 
in-doors, sought for air under the thatched roof of a verandah, 
News was brought in every day, varying from one day to another, 
but still ever attesting to the chronic state of revolt and anarchy 
throughout the country. Razzias were carried out under the 
king’s orders, cattle were driven in, captives were made, and 
many were put to death. M. Mage visited the place devoted to 
the execution of captive rebels. It was not more than a hundred 
paces from the butchers’ shambles. Over fifty skeletons lay on the 
ground whitened by the sun, and over two hundred skulls were 
counted among recent corpses, upon which the hyenas fed by 
night, and crows and vultures by day, for it was not the custom 
to bury the bodies of enemies. 

At length, on the 18th of May, the so-called army of Niuru 
arrived. It was composed of some sixteen hundred men, Moors, 
Khassunkas, Talibas, Bambaras, Puls, and others. It brought 
with it letters for the travellers, with specific instructions to M. 
Mage to the effect that in establishing commercial stations 
(comptoirs) between the Senegal and the Niger, forty pounds s 
year should be allotted for a perpetual lease of the necessary terti- 
tory, and five per cent. upon the sales effected by Europeans and 
natives alike. The proposed tariff was opposed to the customs of 
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the country, which levied ten per cent. on caravans, and M, ry 
began to despair of doing any good. Neither the arrival of the 
army of the north, nor of despatches from the coast, however, 
effected any amelioration in the position of the travellers. Day 
after day they paid visits to the king when he was not engaged on 
some predatory expedition, or sent messengers to plead their cause, 
but it was all in vain. The wet season had come on, and the 


‘waters of the Niger were rising daily. There was sickness in the 


place, and to say that the Europeans suffered in such a — 
climate would be saying too little. They were at times in bot 
mental and physical tortures. Even the beasts of burden suffered. 
The process of ravaging the villages of the revolted Bambaras, 
razing their forts, disarming the people, and making captives, went 
on, however, without intercession. Most of the captives were de- 
capitated. One day it was one, two, or three; at times thirty ; 
but still almost every day brought its contingent to the hysnas., 
This was during the month of June. In July they were in the 
very heart of the rainy season, and the waters came down in 
torrents. The streets were converted into rivulets, and innumer- 
able black ants invaded the houses, biting the dwellers therein 
with painful ferocity. There were also large red ants, but they 
rarely attacked human beings. It is a curious fact illustrative of 
the commercial spirit of the negroes, that, notwithstanding the 
state of anarchy in which the country was placed, caravans con- 
tinued to arrive from distant places every now and then, and espe- 
cially from the mountainous country of Kong and the south 
generally. 

During the month of September, not only were several preda- 
tory expeditions against the Bambaras attended by disastrous 
defeats, but Mari, their chief, began to gain head. The same 
thing in October, when a detachment of Ahmadu’s troops, sent to 
attack a fortified Bambara post called Guni, took flight, only too 
happy in not being pursued by the enemy. Matters were not 
much better in Sagu itself, where the Somonos had shown so 
many signs of disaffection that their boats and guns were taken 
from them. These Somonos lived in their own quarter, and had 
a remarkable common house or town-hall of a decided Egyptian 
character. M. Mage estimates the population of Sagu Sikuru at 
thirty-six thousand, and as many more in the other quarters of the 
town and the suburbs. 

Early in November letters were received from the Governor of 
Senegal, and five hundred francs in money and amber. General 
Faidherbe quite appreciated the position of the travellers, blockaded 
as they were in Sagu by the Bambaras, and he intimated that he 
had entered into communication with their chief Mari to give 
them a safe pass to Saint Louis. Three hundred francs of the 
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five hundred sent to put the embassy in funds were in amber, and 
this was presented to Ahmadu as a last effort at conciliation ; but 
it had no effect upon the obdurate negro. November is an agree- 
able month in Sudan. It is the season of harvest both for fruit 
and cereals, and our travellers were, -after much opposition, 
amounting on one occasion to acts of violence, permitted to nde in 
the surrounding country. , 

In December, the atmosphere was so far cooled that the natives 
lit fires at a temperature which, im Europe, would be deemed warm 
and pleasant. Such a thing as “A Revolt in a Harem” has 
been heard of, but it has been in the world of art. At Sagu the 
thing occurred as a reality. The numerous ladies enclosed, as 
before described, in Al Haj’s vast stronghold, being almost starved 
to death, broke through the walls of their apartments and pillaged 
the treasury of sundry cowries. Ahmadu was obliged to use a 
whip, cut out of an ox-hide, to reduce the fair sex to subjection. 

On the 25th of January, 1865, news came that Tiarnu Alassana, 
commanding the army, had been signally defeated by the Ban- 
baras under Mari. Ahmadu resolved thereupon to take the field 
in person against the rebels, and Messrs. Mage and Quintin offered 
to accompany him, for they knew quite well that, if Sagu fell into 
the hands of the Bambaras during the king’s absence, they would 
be forthwith put to death. 

The motley crowd of porters, armed men and chiefs, started on 
the evening of the 28th of January, and effected a junction with 
the army of Tiarnu Alassana the same night. This was at a 
village with the long name of Marka-du-guba, and the united 
forces remained here until the 3lst, when Ahmadu went forth to 
deliver a decisive engagement. His defeat would, in fact,have 
entailed the loss of Sagu, and the whole country would have 
passed into the hands of Mari, chief of the Bambaras. 

On the 3lst of January, the army, such as it was, deployed 
before Tughu, the stronghold of the Bambaras. Mari had dis 
posed a part of his forces without and in front of the walls. The 
remainder were within. The Saguntians advanced in five stout 
columns. Arrived at a distance of about a hundred paces from 
the enemy, they made a sudden rush, and the Bambaras were, 
after a short fusilade, only too glad to make the best of their way 
within the walls. Here they were quickly followed up, and the 
pursuit was continued in the streets, on the roofs of the houses, 
and within the houses themselves. As no quarter was granted, 
the combat was carried on with exceeding fury. ‘Two chiefs, 
brought captives from one of the houses, were at once put to 
death. M. Mage himself saw a young sofa or officer, who had 
been picked out of a heap of slain, led off, deprived of his clothes 
and then beheaded, as he was looking anxiously about him. 
The sight was very sickening. It is one thing to slay in the 
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excitement of battle, and another to put an enemy to death in 
cold blood. ‘The town was on fire before its defenders ceased to 
fight; and even till night was far advanced, skirmishes kept 
taking place with groups of Bambaras who had taken refuge in 
the cover around the place. These were continued the next day, 
and the enemy being surrounded, a horrible scene of butchery 
ensued. One group, ninety-seven in number, surrendered, laying 
down their arms and piteously demanding for mercy, but they 
were all put to death. M. Mage says he visited the scene of 
slaughter afterwards; they had all a smile upon their lips, and 
their open eyes bore an expression as if, at the moment of death, 
a vast light had opened itself before them and a new horizon had 
presented itself to their limited intelligences. 

The town of Tughu was indeed converted into a charnel-house, 
Those who had not been slain—and there were five hundred 
corpses at one gateway—had been burnt to death, and many had 
hung themselves to save a more agonising death. Dr. Quintin 
did his best to relieve the wounded, and M. Mage assisted him as 
far as lay in his power. ‘The latter estimates the number of dead 
at two thousand five hundred. Ahmadu, on his side, lost about 
one hundred dead and two hundred wounded. His force exceeded 
ten thousand combatants. Had the Bambaras remained within 
the walls, there might have been a different story to relate than 
that of a wholesale butchery and incendiarism. 

The return was a triumph after the negro fashion. Every one 
carried away as much booty as he possibly could. Many had 
asses laden with loot. There were also three thousand five hundred 
captive women and children laden with spoil, and when any of 
them broke down under the weight, a musket was fired into their 
loins, and all was over. ‘Let such acts be utilised,” says M. ° 
Mage, “by philanthropists who wish to leave civilisation to pro- 
gress by itself; and will not allow it to be imposed upon people by 
orce |” 

The rest of the month of February was spent at Sagu, both M. 
Mage and the doctor being for the greater portion of the time 
laid up with sickness. Cowries,.the currency of the country, had 
hitherto been obtained by the sale of small articles of merchan- 
dise, but these beginning to fail, s0 also did the cowries, and our 
travellers contemplated with horror that if their detention was in- 
definitely prolonged they might run a chance of dying of hunger. 
Owing to the active part taken by M. Mage and the doctor in the 
recent field operations, they had, however, aay gained much 
in the esteem of the people of Sagu, and they were no longer 
looked upon with distrust as strangers, or with dislike as Kaflirs 
or infidels. Mari, ths chief of the Bambaras, had made his 
escape with a few followers from the massacre of Tughu, and he 
still continued to carry on a predatory war in distant parts of the 
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country. Early in March Ahmadu once more made preparations 
to take the field, and our travellers offered to accompany him for 
the same reasons as before. The start was not, however, effected 
until the 2nd of April, when the right bank of the river was fol- 
lowed in its south-westerly or upward course. Fogni, passed on 
the journey to Sagu, and its three strongholds, were now all in 
ruins, and the plains were strewed with the bones of the dead. 
Beyond Yamina, the valley of the river was narrowed by the 
approach of the hills from the south, and game, more especially 
antelopes, gazelles, hares, guinea-fowl, and partridges abounded so 
much as to afford great amusement, besides adding to the resources 
of the travellers. On the 6th of April the fortified village of 
Kananku, which had been for some time harassed by the ~~ 
baras, was reached, and relieved of its besiegers, who sought refuge 
in Dina, a place higher up the river. 

This latter place was reached the next day by eight o’clock in 
the morning, and the army was forthwith organised, as at Tughu, 
into separate columns of assault. Each of these columns acted on 
its own account, and, regardless-of two ruined forts, which formed 
an admirable support close to the walls, three of them advanced to 
the assault at a re-entering angle, where they were exposed to a 
murderous cross-fire. It was upon this occasion that M. Mage 
mounted to the assault with his own men, and in a few minutes 
the Saguntians were in ew of the place. But whilst in the 
village they were seized, from some unexplained cause, with a 
panic, and abandoning the place, the assault had to be gone over 
again, and this kind of warfare was carried on from a little after 
eight until half-past three, when the Saguntians finally withdrew 
from the precincts. 

Evening coming on the troops were disposed round the strong- 
hold, some, notwithstanding the fatigues of the day, dancing their 
war dance to the sound of elephants’ horns and Bambara flutes, 
while the doctor was busy among the wounded. About midnight 
the enemy issued forth to make their escape, which, as the night 
was dark and the watch very imperfect, was easily effected. Many 
prisoners were, however, made, who were at once put to death by 
the light of the camp fires. The next day M. Mage visited the 
town; it was in a state of ruin, and nothing remained even in the 
way of provisions. The cavalry were engaged all day long in 
hunting fugitives in the cover around, and many more prisoners 
were made, who were, like their predecessors, forthwith led out to 
execution. Among them was a Moor, who was slapped on the 
face—the most grievous insult, in their estimation—before being 
put to death. One poor Banibara peasant arrived with a basket 
of millet on his head, inquiring after his chief; he was forthwith 
relieved of his load and of all anxiety as to the whereabouts of 
his master, by losing his head. Another Bambara defended him- 
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self and his wife to the last extremity in the jungle, killed or 
wounded several of his assailants, and finding further resistance to 
be useless, he slew his wife, and then fell under the swords of the 
Tuburus. The wounded were removed in boats to Sagu the same 
evening. 

This accomplished, and such captives as had been spared for 
sale as slaves having been sent under guard to Kananku, the 
troops advanced up the river along the right bank to Guni, a large 
double village, which, having been abandoned by the enemy, was 
at once ‘given over to pillage. ‘There was another large village, 
called Kuli Kuru, on the opposite side of the river, and this, as 
also other villages, were at once occupied by the rapacious Sagun- 
tians. ‘This was altogether a very populous district, and indigo 
and cotton abounded, but provisions were scarce. The towns and 
villages were successively occupied, pillaged, and devastated or 
burnt, as far up the river as Manabugu, a large place on the left 
bank, and the expedition returned to Sagu on the 27th of April. 
M. Mage, who had been struck by a spent ball at Guni, had been 
fifteen hours together on horseback, and had undergone all kinds 
of privations during this brief campaign, was laid up with serious 
illness on his return to the capital. Notwithstanding these im- 
a services rendered by the two Frenchmen to Ahmadu they 

ad great difficulty in obtaining from him on their return a few 
cowries to meet the most urgent expenses. Their own means, we 
have before seen, had been long ago exhausted. 

The razzias were continued during the month of May, and 
numerous captives, horses, and oxen, were brought into the town. 
The doctor purchased a poor little fellow, who was bleeding all 
over from ill-treatment, and restored him with the greatest diffi- 
culty to life and health. He was ultimately consigned to the care 
of the apostolic prefect of Saint Louis. On the 22nd of June, 
Sagu was visited by a terrific thunder-storm, never, says M. Mage, 
in Oceania, in Africa, or in America, had he ever seen or heard 
anything like it. 

At length, on the 4th of July, Ahmadu started with his army 
on a more important expedition than any which had preceded it. 
This was to reduce Sansandig, the next most important place on 
this part of the Niger to Sagu, and not very far down its course, 
but on the left bank. The doctor was so unwell, that he had 
— to remain behind, but M. Mage accompanied the king. 

t took three days to transport troops and baggage across the river. 
A tornado supervening, several boats were upset, and the passage 
was only effected amidst much confusion and loss. 

On the 9th of July the army arrived in front of Sansandig, 
which extended about a thousand yards frontage on the river, 
by five hundred yards in depth. The Somonos, or fishermen, had 
as usual their raised suburb, or “ point,” as M. Mage describes it, 
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on the river-banks, and this was assaulted by two columns at about 
three o'clock in the afternoon, two other columns advancing upon 
other points, a fifth being occupied in driving the enemy along the 
banks of the river itself. The assaults were made, according to 
the description given, with a certain amount of intrepidity, but 
they were met with quite as effectual an amount of resistance, and 
evening came on without anything having been accomplished 
except a number killed and wounded on both sides, The fusilade 
was kept up all night, and on the morning of the 10th the attack 
upon the suburb of the Somonos was resumed, The doctor ar- 
rived in the course of the day, and a boat with twelve women 
and four men was captured, the latter being at once put to death. 
Matters went on in this way, both the besiegers and the besieged 
suffering grievously from hunger till the 19th, when another 
assault was attempted, but with no greater success than the first. 
The same thing occurred on the 2nd of August, when two or 
three men of the attacking force being killed, the remainder with- 
drew. On the 4th, three unfortunate Moorish merchants fell into 
the hands of the Saguntians. One had his arm broken by a 
gun-shot, and his captors derived great amusement in witnessing 
the pain produced by moving it about. M. Mage says he had 
seen over six hundred negroes decapitated in his presence, and 
only one had flinched. But the on exhibited an agonising 
sensibility on being taken out to execution, and drawing their 
heads inwards, the executioner, who was at once cook and barber 
to Ahmadu, had to cut and hack away before he could carry his 
horrible purpose into effect. As the month progressed, pressed by 
famine, prisoners were taken almost daily endeavouring to effect 
their escape out of the town, and were as invariably put to death. 
On the 16th a sortie was attempted by the Bambaras, but they 
had to return with the loss of eighty killed and five made cap- 
tives. On the 2\st,a sort of naval engagement was carried on on 
the river; but M. Mage says it was very badly managed, and, asa 
consequence, led to no definite results on either side. On the 24th, 
three more Moors were put to death. Had a Frenchman, M. Mage 
says, arrived at Sansandig from Algeria, by the Tawat, and been 
made captive, he would inevitably have been served after the same 
fashion. The princely prerogative of mercy was unknown to the 
© chief, 

by the month of September great numbers were perishing from 
famine in the town; the bodies of the dead accumulated on the 
river banks, and no matter which way the wind blew, the atmo- 
sphere was filled with the odour of decomposition and putridity. 
On the 9th, a body of Bambaras made an attempt to cut their way 
through the enemy, but the greater part were made prisoners, and 
over fifty of them were put to death the same night, amidst the 
most atrocious insults and cruelties. The next day a captive chief 
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was dragged to the place of execution with his feet fastened to a 
stirrup, his head dragging on the ground. 

On the 11th, Mari, chief of the Bambaras, arrived at the head 
of an army of ten thousand men, to the relief of the besieged. 
This was about the same force that Ahmadu could dispose of. 
The first contact was not fortunate for the Saguntians. They 
were driven back into their camp, leaving a number placed hors 
de combat. M.:Mage, who had gone out to endeavour to rally 
the fugitives, was obliged to withdraw at great speed. The Bam- 
baras, satisfied with their successes, however, did not venture to 
attack the camp, but they withdrew, taking their wounded with 
them, On the 17th, additional reinforcements arrived from Mas- 
sina, and Ahmadu was obliged to raise the siege. The retreat 
was commenced at night; and so general was the panic and dis- 
order, that M. Mage says fifty horsemen could have put the whole 
army to rout. On the 19th, M. Mage arrived at Sagu, the 
doctor, who had gone by boat, having arrived the previous even- 
ing. Both had been struck with repeated coups de soleil; both 
were suffering from fever and dysentery, brought on by bad and 
- adequate nourishment, and a malarious climate impregnated 
with putrid emanations. This, combined with excessive fatigue, 
had so totally prostrated them, that they lay for a time almost in- 
capable of movement. It was by a mere miracle that their lives 
were spared to them. 

The ill success of the chief of Sagu had some effect in modifying 
his feelings towards the captive Europeans, He listened to their 
urgent solicitations to be permitted to leave the connea he 
entered with a better disposition into the questions of amicable and 
friendly relations, and he was more particularly delighted by the 
hopes held out to him, that if he would only let them go, he 
should receive a present of one or more great guus. This tickled 
his fancy particularly, as it held out hopes of revenge upon some 
future opportunity upon his enemies, the Bambaras and Sansan- 


ans. 

So incurable, however, was his natural love of prevarication and 
procrastination, that it was not until the night of the 5th of May, 
1866, that the worn-out captives took their i pre for the 
suburb of Sagu Kuru. Here they were detained till the 7th, when 
they crossed the river with a goodly escort, and a number of mer- 
chants, chiefs, captives, and others bound for Niuru. The caravan 
did not take the road by Yamina, but proceeded northwards to the 
large village or town of Kiriwani. ‘They had got little beyond 
this place when the privations and miseries which attended them 
upon nearly the whole of the return journey, commenced, This 
Was in great part owing to the villages being in rebellion, or 
opposed to Ahmadu ; and as the party our travellers were with rer 
presented the latter personage’s interests, they were generally 
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obliged to keep to the open country. Thus they passed the town 
of ae ei veniaiing into it, and Medina, the next town 
they came to, was deserted. They were often utterly without 
water, and both men and animals suffered horribly, for the heat 
was insupportable. Many of the captives began to drop on the 
way; their clothes were taken from them, and they were left to 
the wild beasts and vultures. The head of the caravan was one 
Mahmadu Abi, a Moor. Arriving at a village called Sosio, they 
found the gates closed against them. Mahmadu, declaring that he 
only wanted water, obtained, after some time, admittance. Once 
in the village, he put the only five men that were in the place to 
death, and made captives of eleven women. “ And yet there are 
ple,” says M. Mage, “who vaunt the civilising effects of 
slamism upon the blacks, who applaud and encourage their inva- 
sions! We would reply by what we have seen—towns in ruins, 
whole regions devastated, murder, violation, famine, and all the 
crimes that we have witnessed, and we would leave every one free 
to hold his own opinions, for, in truth, such things cannot be dis- 
cussed.” 

While the party were at Tumbula, a small town beyond this, 
the place was attacked by the Bambaras, but thanks to the pre- 
sence of Mahmadu Abi and his escort, they were repelled with 
considerable loss, and numerous captures were made, the men being 
as usual forthwith put todeath. ‘The first day’s rest they had was 
at a town which M. Mage calls Ouosébougou, and which Dr. 
Quintin ascertained to be the Wasibu (abbreviation of Wasibuqu) 
of Mungo Park, for some of the inhabitants remembered his 
having one through the town, when they were children, on his 
way to Niger. 

On the 20th of May they arrived at Niuru, a large fortified 
town, having also a separate castle or fortress belonging to Al Haj 
Omar. M. Mage suspected one of the most wealthy inhabitants 
of this town, where many Moors dwell, of being a European rene- 
= Mahmadu Abi quitted the travellers at this place, and they 

ad to continue their journey under much improved circumstances 
by Niugumaru to the French station of Medina on the Senegal 
river. They were, however, hospitably treated on their way, 
according to the means of the country, and on the 28th of May, 
1866, they reached a much desired place of safety and repose. 
“To describe our feelings,” writes M. Mage in conclusion, “ at 
the moment when, breathless with fatigue and excitement, we bent 
down to drink of the clear water of the Senegal river; to describe 
how tumultuously our hearts beat in our bosoms, would be utterly 
impossible. The tricoloured flag above the white walls of the 
station told us that we were in France, that we had no longer any- 
thing to dread from men, that soon we should be in the arms of 
our countrymen and of our friends.” 


